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WHO'S WHO 


BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S.J., returned a few 
weeks ago from an eighteen-month sojourn on 
King Island and travel through the Arctic. He spent 
his time studying the Islanders, their linguistic 
roots, their island and the surrounding waters, ices 
and sea animals. Father Hubbard, through twelve 
consecutive summers, has journeyed through 
known and unknown Alaska, and has lectured dur- 
ing the winter to more hundreds of thousands than 
any known speaker. His American lecture tour this 
winter will carry him all over the country. And 
then, with the Spring, he points toward the North 
Pole. . .. ANONYMOUS is not the same person as 
the Anonymous who described Nazi Germany in 
our issue of October 15. The writer of the present 
article spent several months in Germany, conversed 
with Nazi officials, and gathered his data from 
authentic sources. . . . GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 
lectures at the School of Social Service, Fordham 
University. He is counsel to the New York State 
Labor Department, and has had experience, as a 
lawyer, in insurance and banking concerns... . 
WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., directs the Crown 
Heights School of Catholic Workmen, Brooklyn, a 
free night school of union workers. The staff of 
fourteen professors stresses the positive side of the 
teachings of the Church concerning labor, unions, 
economics and sociology. .. . A. M. SULLIVAN is 
well known as a radio director of poetry periods, 
lecturer, poet and critic. Otherwise, he is engaged 
in the advertising profession. 


NEXT WEEK: ANNUAL BOOK REVIEW SUP- 
PLEMENT. SURVEY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
YEAR. HANDY FOR REFERENCE, GUIDANCE 
AND CHRISTMAS. 
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COMMENT 











AT this writing, the Erica Reed should be ap- 
proaching Spanish waters and the critical moments 
in its mission. There appeared an apparently inno- 
cent news-item under date of November 7, Gibral- 
tar. It was stated: 

The Spanish Insurgent (Nationalist) cruisers, Cana- 

rias and Almirante de Cervera, two destroyers, two 

armed trawlers, one mine-layer and one sloop reap- 
peared off Gibraltar today after a long absence. 

The same dispatch from Gibraltar states, as if 
casually: 

The United States destroyers Jacob Jones and Bad- 

ger arrived today (at Gibraltar) under Commander 

A. H. McCallum, to remain in European waters to 

safeguard American interests. 

The international incident, about which we ex- 
pressed concern last week, was apparently in the 
making. If the Erica Reed suffers a mishap, it is 
our hope that the American vessels will be nearby 
and that the observers will be able to testify 
whether or not any damage that may be done was 
internal or external. It is worthy of the record to 
add further information about the Erica Reed. It 
is not listed in Lloyds, and is not known to be in- 
sured. Just prior to sailing to New York from New 
Orleans, it was transferred to the North Star 
Transportation Company. While being loaded in 
New York, when it became known that the des- 
tination was to be Valencia, later changed to Bar- 
celona, the greater part of the crew refused to sail 
and claimed they were not going to stay aboard to 
“be sunk for anybody.” A new crew, it is said, was 
recruited with difficulty. The vessel is under the 
command of Captain Harry Johnson, formerly 
master of the Wisconsin, an American ship char- 
tered by the Loyalists, which was reported as being 
engaged in carrying munitions from Marseilles to 
Barcelona and which had been attacked by Na- 
tionalist airplanes. The mate is Juan Gomez, al- 
leged to be a Spanish Comrnunist, but claiming to 
be a naturalized American citizen. Two other Span- 
ish Communists are also said to be part of the 
crew. There is a stowaway on board, named Payne. 
There has been talk in Communist circles, it is 
alleged, about what a master-stroke it would be if 
an American food ship were sunk en route to Spain. 
There are many other disturbing factors connected 
with the dispatch of this relief vessel from New 
York to Barcelona. Heretofore, all such relief con- 
signments have been sent through safe waters to 
French ports. The shipment of merchandise, like- 
wise, from the United States, with Loyalist Spain 
as destination, has also been routed through 
France. Americans enlisted for the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade were forwarded through France. The 
sending of the Hrica Reed, with the six American 
flags, instead of the customary two, painted on its 
sides, through the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
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Spanish waters patrolled by Nationalist vessels, 
may justly be judged as an act of provocation. Our 
fears are heavy. They may not be fulfilled. But the 
information that we believed should be given, in 
advance, to the American people was intended to 
prepare them for a possible tragic outcome. 


ELECTION results are relegated, by this time, to 
middle pages and small headlines. Many things 
have been uttered by opposing candidates that in 
calmer, less hectic moments would not have been 
said, and it would have been better if some of the 
criminations and recriminations had not been voiced. 
Be it said to the credit of the American voters and 
the candidates as well, successful and unsuccessful, 
that usually no resentment is nursed for such at- 
tacks after the elections are over. The American 
public promptly returned to work. Let us hope they 
did not forget “what manner of men” they were. 
And now that the hustle and bustle of electioneer- 
ing has passed, and “the captains and the kings” 
departed, there remain the campaign promises. 
Yes, the promises solemnly sworn to on many a 
platform! They must not be forgotten along with 
the campaign speeches, either by the voters, or 
much less by the campaigners. It is readily under- 
stood that many of these declarations were half- 
baked pretty speeches that meant nothing, but the 
fundamental promises pertaining to just legislation 
and government, guaranteeing the rights of the 
people whose representatives they are, must not be 
junked in the campaigner’s file: “For use only in 
time of election.” And it is the duty of the voters 
to see that these promises are filled to the letter. 


A CALUMNIOUS campaign is being waged against 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, the Most Rev. Sigis- 
mund Waitz. The Nazi journal that supersedes the 
Salzburg Catholic Salzburger Chronik insinuates 
that while the Archbishop “hypocritically prays for 
peace in the Church,” he is “conspiring with the 
Vatican against the Fatherland.” The Public School 
Committee withdraws from him the right to super- 
vise religious instruction in the schools, affirming 
as reason that past experiences prove that the 
Archbishop could no longer accomplish his educa- 
tional control in a manner responding to the prin- 
ciples of the Nationalist Socialist State. A recent 
important announcement for parents urges the lat- 
ter not to let their children attend religious instruc- 
tion classes, in answer to the reminders issued by 
pastors of the serious obligations devolving on Cath- 
olic parents that their children receive religious 
instruction. Schools, convents and monasteries of 
Religious Orders and Congregations have been ex- 
propriated, closed or converted into State and mu- 











nicipal institutions. Some of these have become the 
headquarters of various Nazi organizations. The 
abolition of the petit seminaries and the faculties 
of theology in the Archdiocese of Salzburg and the 
Apostolic Administration of Innsbruck and Feld- 
kirch renders the education of candidates for the 
priesthood very difficult. 


PREMIER of the new autonomous government of 
Slovakia, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Tiso, is well 
known to Slovaks in the United States. He toured the 
United States in 1937, in the interests of Slovakian 
independence. He has been a deputy in the Prague 
Parliament for years representing the Slovak Popu- 
lar Party, and on the death of Msgr. Hlinka became 
leader of the Party. The new Cabinet of General 
Jan Syrovy decided to strengthen the weakened 
Republic through a better union of Czechs and 
Slovaks by concessions of autonomous government 
to the latter. Msgr. Tiso becomes head of the au- 
tonomous Slovak Government which has ministers 
with five departments: Interior, Transportation, 
Economy, Education, Finance and Social Welfare. 
The members of the autonomous Slovak Govern- 
ment are simultaneously members of Central Gov- 
ernment in Prague, which deals with matters that 
concern the Republic as a whole. These include, 
foreign policy, management of public debt, public 
loans for the whole Republic, and National De- 
fense. Msgr. Tiso threw in his lot with the Czechs 
after the Anschluss. The new Czechoslovakia prac- 
tically answers Msgr. Hinkla’s dream; a Federal 
State with three autonomous provinces—the Slovak 
province being one—sharing control of all things 
and jointly elected by the President. 


THE FAMOUS pamphlet published by the League 
of American Writers contained among its letters of 
Loyalist sympathizers the following: “If there is 
anyone who is still pro-Franco, after all that has 
happened in Guernica, Bilbao and Almeria, we can- 
not consider him a civilized human being. We can, 
indeed, no longer have intelligible communication 
with him.” To test his civilized rating and to find 
out for himself, Merwin K. Hart, president of the 
New York State Economic Council, made a test 
study case of Guernica. Two inhabitants who had 
lived all their lives in Guernica, one of them an eye 
witness of the days of destruction asserted that 
while half a dozen buildings were destroyed by 
Franco bombs, nearly all the havoc was done by 
the incendiarism of the Loyalists before evacuation. 
The report of the commission of experts appoint- 
ed by the Nationalist Government was, it will be 
recalled, substantially the same. The Institute of 
Spain includes six academies covering the chief 
departments of letters, arts and science and has a 
membership of 200. Sefor D’Ors, Secretary of the 
Institute, was approached by Mr. Hart to ascertain 
the political sympathies of its membership. No less 
than 150 of the membership have alliances of either 
service or sympathy with Franco; fifty being at 
present actively engaged in Franco’s service. Mr. 


Hart in his interesting article in the New York 
Herald Tribune tells of a visit to the training camp 
of the Spanish Foreign Legion. He states what is 
well known to all except the propagandists and 
their dupes, that its membership, all volunteers, is 
Spanish, except for four per cent. The newspaper 
men on their trips were allowed to go as and where 
they pleased. The day of the visit was Sunday. The 
entire unit of the Foreign Legion assembled for 
Mass in a courtyard. 


OUR educational system, according to Stephen 
Leacock writing for the New York Times Maga- 
zine, threatens to consume us. The tendency to pro- 
long the educational process has reached a stage 
where young men and women are well advanced 
into adult life before they can earn a living. If we 
want to save our ship, according to Mr. Leacock, 
it is time to unload the useless cargo our school 
system carries. Whatever we may think about 
many of the observations made, it does seem a fact, 
as Mr. Leacock asserts, that the trend, at least in 
college courses of English Literature, has been to 
take the “literature” out of English. Professors 
lecture very eruditely about the historical, political 
and biographical background of the subject under 
consideration, but it is doubtful if the students fin- 
ish the course with any increased appreciation of 
literature for its own sake, or whether they are 
better equipped to use their own language. The 
student’s mind is cluttered with factual details that 
are “enough to poison the love of literature.” It all 
comes to this, that the tendency in education has 
been to take the joy out of learning. Esthetics are 
taught from a scientific aspect, but the esthetic 
value of literature as a work of art has been over- 
looked to the detriment of culture in general. Is it 
any wonder that so few poets and literateurs 
emerge from our colleges? 


THE MORTAL remains of Mother Cabrini were 
found to be, when officially exhumed, the complete 
skeleton bones, well preserved. These were en- 
closed in a composition wax material, artificially 
constructed in the likeness of Mother Cabrini. This 
image was the one exhibited in the glass case at the 
Mother Cabrini High School at Fort Washington, 
New York. The error, then, which appeared in the 
Who’s Who, issue of November 12, is hereby cor- 
rected. It was wrongly stated that the body was 
fresh, with features unimpaired and blue-eyes open. 
Our informants had been deceived by the life-like 
appearance of the figure shown to the public, and 
the official report of the examining commission had 
not been examined by us. Our error, then, is most 
regrettable and inexcusable. We trust that in future 
years our previous statement will not be cited as 
testimony, and that this correction will be referred 
to as the facts in the case. One of the charges 
against AMERICA has been that the editors consider 
themselves infallible. But candid readers remove 
any trace of such smug conceit. We humbly admit, 
now, that we make an occasional mistake. 
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INCIDENT ON THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN U.S.S.R. AND THE U.S.A. 


Glacier priest returns from King Island and the Arctics 


BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S.J. 











FOR THOSE who get their notions of Esquimos 
from Hollywood or from reading some of the 
degenerate authors of today, the few statistics I 
obtained in a year’s sojourn on the Islands of the 
Bering Straits, and others which cover the past 
fifty years of authentic observation and unbiased 
opinion, may seem astonishing. They are. There 
has never been a murder, nor a divorce, nor a 
serious stealing, nor a deadly quarrel during this 
period. In spite of their annual migrations to the 
mining camp of Nome, there has never been a 
single case of any social disease on the island. 

There are no vermin, and the inside of the Esqui- 
mos’ houses are so clean that literally one could 
eat off the floor. There has never been a resident 
doctor or nurse on King Island, so the present 
chief whose name is Aolarana and who is chief by 
natural selection based on leadership qualities, and 
not by politics, is doctor, surgeon, dentist and mid- 
wife. He has delivered 1,200 babies in his thirty- 
five years of chieftainship, with no fatality among 
the infants and the loss of but one sickly mother 
who died after, but not on account of, childbirth. 
The King Island women admit of no birth control 
and look down upon white women of childless 
families. 

The entire race, however, is afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, from poverty and close living more than 
any other reason. Three out of four babies die 
usually between the ages of one month and three 
years. Those who survive live normally like other 
people and some attain ages of eighty or more. No 
cancer or high blood pressure has ever been de- 
tected among them. 

The King Islanders are all devout Catholics, 
thanks to the unselfish missionary zeal of Father 
Bellarmine Lafortune, S.J., a Canadian Jesuit, 
dimunitive in size but gigantic in character, who 
has been with his beloved flock for thirty-eight 
years without ever leaving the country even once 
to go outside of Alaska. 

North of King Island, between America and 
Siberia are the two Diomede Islands, with the in- 
ternational date line running between them. Little 
Diomede belongs to the United States, Big Diomede 
to Russia. The same race inhabits both islands, but 
ever since the Soviets reorganized Russia in Com- 
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munistic philosophy, the Esquimos left the new 
Utopia whenever they could, many escaping over 
the winter ice to Alaska. 

An incident happened just a few months ago that 
might give one a few ideas about the friendliness 
of our near neighbor, Soviet Russia. Father Thomas 
Cunningham, S.J., one of the Alaskan missioners, 
has been stationed on Diomede Island. In two years 
he has learned the very difficult Esquimo language 
and, modeling his activities on those of the veteran 
Father Lafortune, bids fair to become one of the 
most valuable missionaries of the Far North. Two 
years ago, a Siberian refugee acquainted Father 
Cunningham of a Soviet catechism which all the 
Siberian children are forced to learn. It is modeled 
very closely on our Catholic catechism, except 
wherever we have the word, God, the Soviet catech- 
ism blasphemously substitutes the word, Lenin. 
For example: “Who created the world?” Answer: 
“TLenin.”’ 

Father Cunningham sent the news of this bit of 
interesting propaganda to Catholic periodicals, not- 
ably AMERICA, and the printing of this embarrassed 
the Soviet Government very much. At any rate, the 
Soviet officials began laying for Father Cunning- 
ham. The following account was given me by 
Father Cunningham and, upon my urging, he nar- 
rated the whole story at a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Nome, Alaska. I do not believe in hush- 
ing news that should be broadcast even if its pub- 
lication does embarrass our State Departm. >t or 
offend our neighbors, the Soviets. Perhaps per- 
sonality enters into my views on the Soviets, but I 
cannot help it. They don’t seem to like me for some 
reason or other, while I have only the utmost pity 
for them. 

The Soviets would not let me land in Siberia last 
month when I went over in a boat to give them a 
report on the lost Levenesky plane of recent trans- 
polar tragedy. I was the first one to contact in 
person the Esquimos of the north Arctic Ocean 
east of Point Barrow this summer and I ascertained 
news of interest. Evidently, the Soviets were afraid 
of the news, so I was denied entrance. Nevertheless, 
I said my First Friday Mass of September in Si- 
berian territory and, departing that night, said 
another First Friday Mass on our side of the inter- 














national date line the next day. So, at least, I got 
something out of the trip, two spiritually valuable 
First Fridays in the same month. 

To return to Father Cunningham’s incident. He 
was out walrus hunting with his native Diomede 
hunters, because in his poverty he must obtain his 
food from the hunt like the rest. Wind and current 
suddenly changed and the drifting ice floes jammed 
about the oomiak in which the hunters were pad- 
dling and forced it over against the shore of the 
Russian Diomede. As Father Cunningham stepped 
ashore out of the boat, a red-garbed official popped 
up from behind a rock where he had lain concealed 
and menaced Father Cunningham with a pistol. 
The Chief of the Russian Esquimos acted as inter- 
preter and indicated to Father Cunningham that 
the Soviet official was arresting him for illegal entry 
into the country. Furthermore, he demanded that 
Father Cunningham get into the nearby Soviet 
plane and go to Wellen in Siberia and stand trial. 

It was such an unexpected turn of events, as there 
had always been only the most friendly relations 
between the people of the two islands, that Father 
Cunningham was surprised and nonplussed. In 
order to have time to collect his thoughts, he de- 
manded of the Soviet official his authority for ar- 
resting him. The official produced a scroll, written 
in Russian, and Father Cunningham took plenty 
of time pretending to read it. The pistol was pointed 
at him all the while. In an attempt at bravado he 
handed the writ back to the Soviet officer and told 
him in mock seriousness that it was an interna- 
tional question and his document was not valid as 
it had neither Stalin’s nor Roosevelt’s signature on 
it. The Red seemed confused, but the ruse had the 
desired effect of killing time and permitting the 
slow-thinking Diomede hunters to guess that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Uperaluk, their Chief, a strapping intelligent 
leader, strode forward with his men to the local 
Kasga, whither Father Cunningham had been re- 
moved and further interrogated, and always at the 
point of a pistol. In blunt Esquimo style, he said 
to the Soviet official: “Now you can go back where 
you came from and we will take our Father back 
where we came from.” The Alaskan Esquimos were 
both sympathetic and armed, so the incident was 
closed with the Soviet official’s bluff being called 
and Father Cunningham being rescued. 

It is international law that any vessel in distress 
or needing water can land anywhere; therefore, 
Father Cunningham was not illegally on Soviet ter- 
ritory. Our own Government officials have always 
been most courteous to the Soviets whenever they 
have come over to our side of the Bering Sea or 
Arctic Ocean; but whenever the reverse has been 
the case, we have received insults. 

On both my father’s and mother’s cides, my 
ancestors were here a century before the American 
Revolution and I idolize my country and my flag 
only next to my God and my religion. This year I 
carried, in a private hazardous voyage of my own 
the Stars and Stripes, farther north into the Polar 
Ice north of Alaska than any other expedition of 
the current vintage. Coming back to the United 


States and noting the way my beloved country is 
infested with the rats of the scuttled philosophies 
of Communism, Nazism and Fascism, I begin to 
wonder whether my present country is the one 
for which my ancestors fought. Then, the most 
powerful country in the world could not insult us. 
A high official in Alaska, and the people’s choice 
at that, went on record after being told of the 
Father Cunningham incident, to say that he would 
demand a public apology from Moscow for the in- 
sult to one of our nationals, as well as a private 
one to Father Cunningham himself. Of course, this 
is another headache for our State Department, but 
that is what the members of the State Department 
are paid their salaries for—to get just such head- 
aches and cure them. Quite a few of us in the Far 
North know quite a few things about Siberia. 
From Siberian Soviets and especially from es- 
caped subjects of Soviet Russia who at length lose 
their fear and loose their tongue strings, we, of the 
last frontier, are able to form at least plausible 
opinions of what is going on over there. Our 
opinions do not have to suffer censorship either on 
the Monday or the Tuesday side of the line. The 
Soviets, with all power in the hands of a few, have 
been bluffing a credulous and propagandized world 
for a long time, but of late have suffered considera- 
ble loss of face. They backed the wrong side in 
Spain, they upheld the wrong side in Czechoslo- 
vakia, they turned tail to the Japanese on their own 
border in the most recent crisis. The reason is that 
the Soviets do not dare wage real, but only propa- 
ganda, wars outside of their own boundaries. Too 
many oppressed people in the vast Soviet Union 
would welcome a chance to drive out their oppres- 
sors. But—aside from the Red military constantly 
being moved and constantly being purged—no 
Soviet citizen can own even defensive weapons. 
From our experience in trying to talk to under- 
ling Soviets who were afraid to say anything and 
were always looking about in dread of something, 
we got the impression that about 180,000,000 people 
in the Soviet Union are living in abject fear, each 
one fearing that the person to whom he is talking 
is a government agent who is going to have him 
purged or wiped out some way or other. Fear cows 
them from expressing their sentiments, and lack of 
weapons prevents them from changing their ter- 
rible lot. It seems quite obvious to experienced ob- 
servers that any nation, even little Finland, with 
its good credit slate, could lick Soviet Russia by 
merely sending transport planes loaded with guns 
and ammunition to the oppressed populace of the 
tried and found-wanting Soviet Union, and they 
would rise en masse against their cruel oppressors. 
I am no advocate of war, but neither am I an 
advocate of economic and spiritual slavery worse 
than death. It is unfortunate that Communism has 
been treated in this country as a philosophy, not as 
a practicality. If even the honest exponents of the 
philosophy could see the real practical application 
of Communism they would have to be fanatics not 
to be convinced of the general failure of the prac- 
tical application of the Communistic principles in 
the Soviet Union. 
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NAZIS TRAIN LEADERS 
IN THEIR NEW CITADELS 


Deep-laid plans to perpetuate a totalistic state 


ANONYMOUS 











NAZI determination that Nazism is to endure 
through thousands of years, with an unadulterated 
ideology, brings with it the problem of a leadership 
to be created that is capable of sustaining the party 
and of scientifically expounding the new pagan 
ideology. Dr. Robert Ley, ably assisted by Alfred 
Rosenberg, is trying to solve the leadership prob- 
lem for all times to come. About two years ago, 
he announced the speedy completion of three “Cita- 
dels of Nazism” (Ordensburgen), and shortly after 
there began to appear a number of regulations and 
instructions. These were not published for public 
distribution. The information contained in this ar- 
ticle is taken from these official documents and is 
therefore authentic. 

Dr. Ley begins the outlining of his training plan 
by stating seven fundamental principles underlying 
the new leadership to be developed under his direc- 
tion. The future leadership must differ completely 
from any now existing. Formerly the Socialist was 
the smallest party, having but little influence; 
thereafter, it grew in numbers as well as in 
strength until it developed into the most powerful 
and the only party in the New Reich. Its efficiency 
is now beyond the imagination. 

Representing such a power with such unheard of 
success, the leaders must constitute an elite corps, 
trained in Nazi ideology. They must be able to 
apply it, and act as expert leaders in politics and 
in every field of economic and social life. Since the 
formation of minor leaders will be their principal 
concern, the main leaders must be super-leaders 
themselves. 

Such an exquisite leadership needs a training 
of such excellence as was never known before. 
Here the real problem begins. The difficulties are 
great. No pattern for such a leadership-training 
can be found in the past. Educational methods for- 
merly employed were almost exclusively intellec- 
tual. Materialistic philosophy has not, as yet, far 
enough progressed in developing a suitable basis 
for leadership; but gradually such a basis is to be 
found. 

Naturally, at this time, there is a scarcity of 
competent teachers and a lack of experience that 
is bound to make mistakes; but the system is ex- 
pected to become perfect after some years of ex- 
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perimentation. However, those teachers now creat- 
ing the scientific substructure of Nazism, will also 
be able to communicate their findings or fabrica- 
tions to others. Teachers in physical education are 
already numerous and the number of real experts 
is sufficient. As far as the ideology is concerned, 
textbooks for the guidance of teachers and students 
are being prepared. 

Finally, the new leadership-education cannot well 
be imparted in the old existing institutions. The 
schools of today carry with them the ideas of being 
antiquated, worn, and open to all. The new leader- 
ship must be formed in new buildings that express 
the grandeur and dignity of the regime. Their archi- 
tecture must harmonize with the new ideology and 
must inspire conviction of racial perfection and in- 
domitable spirit. In addition to this, they must be 
ideal as to situation, and practical in equipment. 

In order to follow these guiding principles a 
peculiar style in building has been created that 
appears rather ponderous. Locations were selected 
that are suitable for land, water and mountain 
sports, so that all students might have the benefit 
of an all-round physical training. The three com- 
pleted Citadels are situated at Vogelsang, in the 
Rhineland, Crossinsee, in Pomerania, and Son- 
thofen, in Bavaria. A fourth Citadel will be opened 
in Marienburg, in East Prussia. These locations 
differ not only topically but also with regard to the 
population surrounding them and with whom a 
limited intercourse is encouraged. Technically, the 
buildings are perfect and up to date. 

Each one of the Citadels is to accommodate 500 
students, men between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty years and, in exceptional cases, between 
twenty-two and thirty-three. Married men have the 
preference, everything else being equal. Since the 
students are being paid and their future is secure, 
there is no lack of candidates. Moreover, no en- 
trance examinations are required. Dr. Ley says 
that “since there are no alphabets in Germany, 
such examinations are superfluous.” 

In view of the oversupply of candidates, the se- 
lection is based on other factors explained and 
stated on the blanks which candidates must fill out 
and sign with their name. The main questions to 
be answered in addition to age are: Did you belong 





to the Hitler Youth? Have you honorably absolved 
your land-year and military service? Are you per- 
fectly healthy and physically normal? Is there 
hereditary sickness in your family? Are you ra- 
cially pure? What did you do of importance to the 
party while a member? 

The manual for the officials entrusted with the 
first selection adds a number of interesting obser- 
vations. It says that every political leader must 
possess three fundamental characteristics; he must 
have the right instinct combined with common 
sense; must be a perfect specimen of manhood; 
must have the will to advance steadily. The first 
two characteristics will insure the leader of the 
love of the people, and this love will forgive mis- 
takes which every leader in this campaign is liable 
to make. 

There are some other specifications regarding 
the selection. First, the course is open to the 
masses as well as to the educated and the fortunate 
few; no questions should be asked about religion. 
Second, the method of selecting must be so correct 
that after a thousand years no revolution, reform, 
economic or social change can improve or destroy 
its results. Party membership, proven ability and 
practical loyalty are repeatedly emphasized. It is 
also asserted that the present leaders may not reach 
the standards outlined for future leaders, but it 
should be remembered that the present leaders 
reached their positions by a hard struggle and not 
by a committee selection. 

The selection of candidates is progressive through 
three or more stages. It begins in the districts, pro- 
ceeds to the province, and so on, until it reaches 
the final judge which is the national organization 
leader and the chief personnel bureau in Berlin. 
The number of candidates definitely accepted each 
year is not to be more than five hundred. 

The matter of health and race is so important 
that no heroism in the war nor other outstanding 
deeds performed for the national welfare can be 
reasons for an exception. 

Having the institutions and the students, the 
curriculum is the next thing to be considered. The 
education to be imparted in the Citadels may be 
grouped under three headings: scientific, physical 
and social. The leadership-course is to last three 
years and each year of training is spent in a differ- 
ent location. 

The scientific curriculum, under the supervision 
of Alfred Rosenberg, includes the following sub- 
jects: the theory of races, the new concept of his- 
tory, the philosophy of Nietzsche, modern art, econ- 
omy and sociology, all based on the totalitarian, 
pagan ideology. The teachers have been chosen 
from among the best men who have written on the 
above subjects in the Educational Letters (Schul- 
ungsbriefe) of the party. The method of teaching 
is the lecture system and the formation of daily 
seminars with fifty students who must report on 
the subjects under consideration. The whole intel- 
lectual education aims solely at laying the founda- 
tion for the permanency of the Nazi National So- 
cialist State. 

The second and third parts of the curriculum 


serve to mold the physique and character of the 
men. Physical education is considered of primary 
“mportance. Air, water and mountain sports, to- 
gether with riding, fighting, wrestling, boxing and 
military exercises consume much of the time. All 
should become masters and champions in these 
sports. 

Character education in the Citadels embraces the 
cultivation of the spirit of domination, self-control, 
sociability and discipline, covering loyalty and ab- 
solute obedience. The students are taught to have 
the will to dominate and to enjoy ruling and domi- 
nating, “not in order to be despotic and sadistic, 
but because it is the firm belief of Nazis that in 
all things only one can have the power to rule and 
be responsible.” To foster the spirit of domineering, 
the men engage in riding horseback because it 
gives “the feeling of absolutely dominating a living 
creature. The horse must be ruled not by spurs but 
by the will.” Interior discipline is exercised to pro- 
mote self-control. Certain days are occasionally se- 
lected to abstain from tobacco and alcoholic drinks 
in order that the men may learn to make even big 
sacrifices when the good of the party, which is 
supreme, should require this. 

Since it is important that the future leaders are 
good mixers, they are, also, socially educated to 
appear without embarrassment among all classes 
of society and to act with a consciousness of their 
importance, with party pride and security, in order 
that they may constantly represent their high 
office and dignity. The Citadels are no monasteries, 
because the men will live with their wives and so 
enjoy a polishing female influence. 

Throughout the whole student life, exterior dis- 
cipline prevails. Absolute obedience to superiors is 
exacted. Disobedience to the party means removal. 
An undying loyalty to Hitler and his ideology is 
essential. For the service of the leaders, the State 
guarantees them honor, power and security for 
life. But those who have entered party leadership 
cannot resign. Those who leave will be destroyed 
together with their families. 

From among those who have successfully fin- 
ished the three years course, the very best leaders 
are picked to attend Marienburg for six months 
where they are specially trained for the highest 
Offices in the political, economic and social fields of 
the New Reich. 

Other training centers are contemplated for men 
who are to fill the minor offices in the Labor Front, 
“Strength through Joy” organization, and the like. 
Finally, innumerable groups have been formed in 
all the cities for the education and training of local 
party leaders and to act as continuing feeders for 
the Citadels. 

No doubt, it would be interesting to argue and 
speculate about the described leadership-training, 
but the factual statement must suffice for the pres- 
ent. It may, however, be added that students of the 
Citadels with whom the writer came in contact 
clearly showed the effects of the training in their 
resolute bearing, their determined acting, and force- 
ful speaking, thereby revealing their interior dis- 
position and conviction. 
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SHOULD THE COURTS 
HAVE POWER TO REVIEW FACTS? 


Must administrative decisions be accepted as final? 


GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 











THE PROBLEM of legislation has grown more 
complicated and more technical during the past 
fifty years. Legislatures have become more and 
more content to determine merely the general 
policy or purpose to be achieved by a statute, and 
then to fix rules and limits within which enforce- 
ment of the statute is to be confined. Having done 
that, they have increasingly delegated to adminis- 
trative agencies the power “to fill up the details,” 
as Chief Justice Marshall long ago phrased it; or 
the power to make rulings and “public regulations 
interpreting the statute and directing the details of 
its execution,” to use the language of Chief Justice 
Taft. In performing this function, administrative 
tribunals have often had to make “findings” or 
decisions of fact. 

There has been a growing school of exponents of 
administrative law which contends that every ad- 
ministrative officer should be clothed with the 
power of making final decisions on all questions of 
fact. This school is content to leave questions of 
law to the courts. But questions of fact should, 
they say, be left to administrative decision, so that 
no one may appeal to the courts regarding them. 

Such a thesis, if it indicates scant respect for 
decisions of judges on facts, simply transfers full 
respect to administrative officials when they an- 
nounce the facts. But, in the long run, boards or 
administrators are just as fallible in such matters 
as judges. The line between facts and believed facts, 
or mere opinions, is just as blurred for competent 
courts as for quasi-judicial or executive agencies. 

In Germany, tyranny has resulted precisely be- 
cause, among other things, those who interpret the 
law (judges) are subservient in many respects to 
those who make and enforce the law: the old story 
of too-centralized control of all branches of gov- 
ernment. In this country, the judge is, on the whole, 
independent, in spite of court-packing attempts. It 
seems more like tyranny to give finality of decision 
to those who administer and enforce a law, than to 
subject such decision to review on both law and 
facts by an independent judiciary. The charge of 
bureaucracy is much abused these days. But it is 
nearer bureaucracy to inform an executive officer 
that his decision of facts is final, than to tell him 
that he had better be right both as to law and 
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fact or else the courts might possibly reverse him. 

If it is a “vicious threat to an orderly adminis- 
trative government” to give aggrieved persons the 
right to judicial review upon both the law and the 
facts, then I detect a more vicious threat in the 
logic of some advocates of administrative finality. 
It is one of the main arguments in favor of finality 
of executive decision on facts that administrative 
officers are experts in their chosen field, armed with 
departmental experience which equips them for 
facile and sure decisions on issues of fact. But by 
the same tokens they are also experts on the law 
which they administer. They have read, reread and 
studied that law a thousand times with a thousand 
practical problems in view. They have become more 
expert in that particular law than most lawyers 
and judges. Shall we, therefore, follow the logic 
that seeks to give finality of decision on facts to 
factual experts; and conclude that these same fac- 
tual experts, being also legal experts in their nar- 
row bailiwick, should be given finality of decision 
on questions of law also? 

Not that the least among the reasons why “No” 
seems the proper answer is the fact that these ad- 
ministrative experts are mere specialists without 
the detachment, perspective and range in the whole 
law which a good judge has. 

As the result of small beginnings in early ad- 
ministrative law, many rights of person and prop- 
erty are today committed in the first instance to 
the adjudication, both on law and facts, of adminis- 
trative bodies or officers. In an earlier and less 
technical day, adjudication of questions of law and 
fact affecting personal or property rights would be 
made by the courts. Today, in the first instance at 
least, much such adjudication is made by adminis- 
trative authorities; witness: the Public Service 
Commissions, which fix rates for gas, electricity 
and other utilities; the Labor Relations Boards, 
which interpret the laws regarding unfair labor 
practices; the Appeals Boards under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws, which adjudicate claims for 
unemployment insurance; the Industrial Boards, 
which pass upon claims for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; the various Boards of Health, which determine 
such factual questions as the existence of nuisances 
(e.g. cattle diseased with anthrax); the Federal 





Communications Commission whose control over 
radio is well known; and a host of others. 

Those who advocate administrative finality on 
questions of fact, claim that such finality makes 
for rapid, cheap, efficient, flexible and expert ad- 
ministration. Such a tribunal as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deals with technical mat- 
ters beyond the ordinary ken of judges. Since in- 
quiries into railroad rates and tariffs presuppose an 
an intimate knowledge of railroad operation, 
economics and accounting, the fundamental facts 
upon which rates are to be built ought to be left to 
the expert knowledge of men who are conversant 
with such problems rather than to judges. Special 
knowledge and experience beyond what is available 
as a general rule to courts and to juries facilitate, 
it is claimed, the decision of the expert. Red tape 
is minimized. Flexible standards, appropriate to 
new economic developments, are more easily es- 
tablished. Social legislation or legislation subordin- 
ated to social purposes rather than to mere profit 
seeking or to partisanship is suggested as the 
result of committing technical problems to liberal 
and scientific technicians rather than to reaction- 
ary or conservative lawyers. 

On the other hand, those who oppose adminis- 
trative finality of decision on facts argue that de- 
cisions under the law always depend upon facts as 
found; that administrative tribunals, in presenting 
findings of fact, often act with secrecy or anonym- 
ity; that important findings of fact are made 
without any attempt at setting forth reasons. It is 
pointed out that such administrative tribunals are 
often guilty of wishful thinking or flimsy investiga- 
tion; that extra-legal and even unconstitutional ob- 
jectives and departmental slants or policies become 
more important than rights of property or of per- 
son. Then, too, findings are sometimes made with- 
out oral hearing. Rules are made to depend upon 
facts or believed facts of theoreticians anxious to 
justify pretty theories or hypotheses. Finally, there 
is the foreshortened application of a single law in 
nearsighted manner without wholesome appercep- 
tion of other laws which are equally valid and im- 
portant. 

The question of “expert” knowledge is not set- 
tled by mere tags or names. Merely because a 
tribunal has a staff of economists and research 
statisticians at its beck and call, and merely be- 
cause that tribunal each day probes new aspects of 
one general but technical problem in a given field 
does not mean that its “findings of fact” or its in- 
tuitions are facts. For instance, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might find, as a fact, that a 
certain method of cost apportionment or cost ac- 
counting is more economical or adequate. But 
economists and accountants have been grappling 
with such problems for many years and individual 
commissioners, all presumably expert, differ radi- 
cally, at times, in their opinions on such questions. 
The same can be said of the work of a group of 
experts in determining “cost of living.”’ Recently, 
in New York State, such a survey was completed 
in connection with the administration of the Mini- 
mum Wage Law of that State. It was found that on 


the average, a woman living alone needed about 
$1,192.46 per year for adequate support and pro- 
tection of health. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1938; Living Costs of Working Women in 
New York, by Frieda S. Miller.) Is such a determi- 
nation a question of fact? It can hardly be called a 
question of law. Yet the individual items that go 
to make up what is considered a normal and proper 
budget are certainly matters of opinion (no matter 
how well-considered) rather than of strict or ob- 
vious fact. 

What I mean to suggest is that facts do not 
come in pure concentrates in this mingled world of 
ours. They are not isolated in identified packages, 
neatly wrapped and classified. The whole notion of 
facts is much less simple than the naive would 
imagine. 

Two things are forgotten throughout most jour- 
nalese or political discussion regarding this subject: 

1. Many so-called matters of fact are highly 
controversial and arguable issues, with which ex- 
perts, the courts and various tribunals have all 
been wrestling for years. What are “unfair methods 
of competition”? What are “reasonable rates’? 
What is “adequate maintenance’? What is a mini- 
mum “living wage”? What precisely and in given 
cases is a “refusal to bargain collectively”? 

2. In spite of the fact that many state statutes 
pretend to give to administrative officers finality of 
decisions on questions of fact (Section 562 of the 
Labor Law, N. Y.) involving minimum wages reads 
in part: “All questions of fact . . . shall be decided 
by the Commission and there shall be no appeal 
from his decision on any such question of 
fact... .’) there are many limitations imposed up- 
on such finality by the United States Constitution, 
as construed by the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
unmistakably announced a doctrine of “jurisdic- 
tional fact” which gives to the courts the right to 
review both the law and the facts supporting an 
administrative determination. Altogether apart 
from cases involving constitutional rights, a law 
such as the Minimum Wage Law or the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law depends for its application up- 
on the existence of the relationship of “employ- 
ment.” The facts from which that relationship is 
built are “jurisdictional facts.”’ If the relationship 
does not exist, those who administer these laws 
have no authority to apply them. 

Even in cases where a statute presumes to give 
an administrative officer finality of decision as to 
questions of fact; and where fair hearing has been 
accorded; and where there is some evidence to sup- 
port the finding of fact made by the administrative 
official; nevertheless, if a constitutional right (e.g., 
right to due process) is challenged or if a consti- 
tutional issue arises, the courts have the right of 
review on both law and facts. This is the doctrine 
of the Supreme Court in the St. Joseph Stockyards 
case, 298 U.S. 38, 80 L. ed. 1033, 56 S. Ct. 720. 

The pressure groups who are thrown into a 
dither by the slightest gesture toward limiting the 
administrative powers of favorite boards might 
study such language carefully. 
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THE BRICKLAYER'S UNION 
STANDS FOR GOD AND JUSTICE 


A good, old American document is referred to the C..O. 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











MANY who have the interests of the unskilled 
worker very much at heart will greet the announce- 
ment that John L. Lewis has decided to write a 
constitution for the C.I.O. with the remark: “It’s 
about time.” While Mr. Lewis is contemplating, 
with furrowed brow, the kind of a constitution he 
will write, we respectfully recommend to him and 
to those strong silent men he has grouped about 
him, that they take a look at the preamble to the 
Bricklayers’ Constitution. 

The thoroughly Christian and American senti- 
ment of the first page of this age-old American, 
trade-union document deserves a wide-spread pub- 
licity. It may be well emulated by the newer organ- 
izations that seek to gain favorable public opinion. 

“Whereas God in His infinite wisdom has en- 
dowed all men with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” is the first article of the pre- 
amble, right out of the Declaration of Independ- 
tence, with the name of God and the recognition 
of His Infinite Wisdom as the first words set down. 
That is the spirit of democracy, that is American- 
ism, that is a declaration of principle that no one 
can misunderstand. Powers Hapgood and Harry 
Bridges and Mortimer of the Auto Workers could 
not subscribe to such an article, but if the C.LO. 
were to accept it and be sincere about it, Hapgood 
and Bridges and the rest of the Stalinites would not 
have to accept it. They would not be in the C.LO. 

The rest of this preamble is worthy of quotation 
and comment: 


Whereas The trend of employers, assisted by com- 
bined capital, is to debase labor and deny its lawful 
and just share of what it produces; and 

Whereas Experience has demunstrated the utility 
of concentrated effort in arriving at specific ends, 
and it is an evident fact that if the dignity of labor 
is to be preserved it must be done by concerted and 
united action; and 

Whereas We hold that all men are created free and 
equal, and that honor and merit make the man, and 
that self-preservation is the first law of nature, and 
that he who would be free must strike the first blow; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That knowing and looking to the righteous- 
ness and justice of our cause, we solemnly bind our- 
selves (by our most sacred honor) into one common 
brotherhood of men, by all lawful and just means, 
to better our social and financial condition, by each 
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for all and all for each, supporting each other by 

influence and finances in all just demands for a fair 

rate of compensation for our labor, and for reason- 
able hours of work per day; 

It is true that as yet we have no Saint Lateropher 
of Local No. 1, and the bricklayers have had their 
labor difficulties; nevertheless, the principles upon 
which they have been founded, even the recogni- 
tion of them are sorely needed today. As if insist- 
ing on their belief in God, they close the preamble 
with the following: 

Resolved, That we recognize no rule of action or 

principle that would elevate wealth above industry, 

or the professional man above the working man; 
that we recognize no distinction in society, except 
that based upon worth, usefulness and good order, 
and no superiority except that granted by the great 

Architect of our existence; and calling upon God to 

witness the rectitude of our intentions, we the dele- 

gates here assembled, confirm and establish the fol- 
lowing Constitution. 

A Communist agitator reading these sentences 
for the first time might pounce on some of the 
phrases and say, “That’s our stuff—let’s blow ’em 
up.” But on second thought, he would find that 
there is nothing in them to give him comfort. The 
spirit of God pervades these utterances. When the 
bricklayers say: “That labor has been debased and 
denied its just share in what it produces,” and that: 
“Experience has demonstrated that he who would 
be free must strike the first blow,” the Communist 
might deceive himself into believing that the stone- 
mason men were thinking along revolutionary lines. 
But the subsequent declarations check their op- 
timis. The blow is to be struck by all lawful and 
just means, in support of all just demands. This is 
a direct contradiction of the statement of the Pro- 
gram of the Communist International, wherein we 
read that the Communist must be prepared to pass 
to illegal transitions. 

The bricklayers recognize a distinction in classes 
based on worth, usefulness and good order, together 
with the superiority that comes from the talents 
and the qualities by which the Creator has blessed 
some above others. The Stalinites, with their class- 
warfare and their program of hate for the em- 
ployer and the capitalist, regardless of their charac- 
ter or ability, have nothing in common with this 
declaration of American principle. 





There is nothing in this document that runs 
contrary to Christian principle; there is much in it 
that should give pause to those Catholics who pre- 
sumptiously, defying the earnest appeals of the 
Holy Father, still refuse to recognize the principle 
of the right of the employe to organize. No one 
who is aware of labor conditions today will deny 
that there is often a great divergence between the 
principles of unionism and the practices of the labor 
leader. There are abuses in labor and plenty of 
them. They will not be cured by denying men the 
right to organize. The spot-light of disapproval 
must be played on the individual racketeer. An en- 
lightened public opinion and a_labor-educated, 
Christian-indoctrinated rank and file is the answer. 

And yet, even as the situation stands today, the 
leaders of labor, that is of the conservative labor 
unions, who are looked at with an uplifted eye- 
brow by so many “holier-than-thou” citizens, are 
not to be condemned en masse. Taken as a class, 
it is my opinion that in matter of faith and morals 
they measure up just as highly as any other group 
in society. The common method of criticism is to 
hold up to view the ideal of the Ten Command- 
ments and then say: “Look at the labor leaders 
. . . What a contrast!” If we are to be fair, let us 
hold up the Ten Commandments and compare the 
actions of the labor leader with them; but don’t 
stop there; line up with them the politician, and 
the “liberal” Catholic professor, the lawyer and 
the doctor, the employer, and the clergy, as well. 
Then ask the question: “Are the men who fight in 
the ranks of labor any better or any worse than 
the run of men and women in other fields?” 

I do not propose to defend the racketeer labor 
leader. But I do believe that criticism of any class of 
society should be based on parallel lines with every 
other class. The rank and file of labor, will be, in 
my mind, the hope of the nation. 

To point the issue. A year ago, I had occasion to 
spend two or three hours with a member of the 
executive board of the Bricklayers Union. He had 
been as far as sixth grade in grammar school. His 
knowledge of the Encyclicals on Labor was enlight- 
ening. When he made the remark: “I can’t quote 
them from memory as you can, Father, but this is 
the idea,” I felt embarrassed. The next day I went 
into class to teach a group of young intellectuals 
who, as yet, have had little difficulty in the enjoy- 
ment of the better things of life. I told them of my 
experience with this man of labor whose education 
came to a close at the end of sixth grade, and 
added that if they have as fine a spiritual and in- 
tellectual foundation when they have finished their 
education, we would be perfectly satisfied with 
them. The remark, of course, was not well received, 
but the truth of it was evident. The day may not 
be too far distant when some of the Religious Or- 
ders engaged in education may be turning their 
attention away from the formal system of the past 
to the more pressing necessity of caring for the 
men and women who labor. 

To come back to the preamble of the Bricklayers 
and the C.I.0. A short time ago, in a conversation 
with one of the finest Catholic gentlemen I know, 


one who has spent many years of his life in spread- 
ing the wisdom of the Encyclicals and defending 
the rights of the underprivileged, I was surprised 
to learn how disturbed he was about the growing, 
surging influence of the radical element in the labor 
unions. It was his opinion that if we are to save the 
laboring classes to the Church and to the traditions 
of America, each of us, in our own sphere, must 
give every support to the conservative labor unions. 
(By conservative union we do not mean reaction- 
ary—nor A. F. of L.—we mean the non-radical, 
yet progressive, the democratic American labor or- 
ganization regardless of its name.) 

That opinion is in perfect keeping with the most 
ardent desires of Pius XI. We cannot approve the 
abuses of either the A. F. of L. or C.I.0. But we must 
not nullify the efforts of honest, sincere men who 
are fighting for, and have fought for, the elemental 
rights of justice for the laboring classes. Labor has 
become a power in America. That power will grow. 
Unless the great masses of those who need no de- 
fense of organization lend their assistance to the 
right-thinking, non-radical elements in the unions, 
there is a very imminent danger that the un- 
American propagandists will carry the movement 
into their own channels. 

There are Communists in the A. F. of L.; there 
are Communists in the C.I.O. The attitude of the 
leaders of those two organizations is different. The 
A. F. of L. officials on more than one occasion have 
denounced the efforts of the revolutionists to gain 
control; they actually fought therm for twenty 
years. The C.I.O. leaders have remained silent in 
the face of the most direct accusations, used the 
“smear and smile” method of the Communists in 
place of refutation. 

The Christian Front for September ran an edi- 
torial that stated: “It is sheer stupidity to expect 
either the A. F. of L. or C.1.O. to oust these valu- 
able Communist organizers . . . John L. Lewis said 
that he will play ball with anyone who will help 
him.” The answer is plain. It is sheer stupidity for 
these labor leaders to expect loyal Americans to 
support them unless they do oust them. A promi- 
nent official of the C.I.O. has said that the Com- 
munist organizers were deliberately brought in, as 
Communists. They should go out on the same basis. 
In the light of what the Holy Father has said about 
Communism, can any Catholic approve of Mr. 
Lewis’ principle? 

Paul Mallon, who is perhaps as reliable a cor- 
respondent as we have, wrote lately from Wash- 
ington that, in November, John L. Lewis will drop 
out of the picture and John Brophy will become 
the big name with Lewis still pulling the strings. 
When and if that happens, Mr. Brophy would do 
the C.I.O. a very valuable service, calm the fears of 
many Catholics and clarify the issue entirely if he 
would make a public statement to the effect that 
he never has intended and does not intend to col- 
laborate with the Communists, and that he will 
lend every effort to remove them from influence. 

The bricklayers believe in God; we sincerely hope 
that the C.I.O. officials will copy the first page of 
their Constitution when they write their own. 
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REGIMENTED CATHOLICS 


HERR HITLER’S press has published marvelous 
accounts of social, economic and religious condi- 
tions in the United States. But he has fairly out- 
done himself in the tales which, according to the 
United Press, have recently been published in his 
Berlin journals. President Roosevelt has made an 
agreement—with whom, is not said—by which all 
Catholics will be ordered, now and hereafter, to 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt and all his candidates. In 
return the President will permit a Papal Nuncia- 
ture at Washington, and will guarantee support of 
the Catholic schools. 

Could we imagine that the President were think- 
ing of an “agreement,” we might venture to sug- 
gest that, before making any concessions, it would 
be prudent for him to put all American Catholics 
under bond, or, better, under lock and key. But the 
President, an experienced politician, knows as well 
as we that there is no Catholic party in the United 
States, and no present possibility of a Catholic 
party. He also knows that any man who says he 
can “deliver the Catholic vote” in any large city in 
the country, is just an unskilled liar. If he says that 
he can control the votes of Catholics all over the 
United States, he is a mental case, and his family 
should be advised to watch him carefully. 

The truth is that American Catholics unite on 
two subjects only—obedience to the Church which 
Christ has founded, and to all lawful authority in 
the state. On all other topics, especially political 
topics, every one seems to have his own opinion. 
Catholics are Democrats, and Catholics are Repub- 
licans, while there are Catholics who hold all parties 
in contempt, and even some Catholics who are 
Prohibitionists. Catholics supported and fought the 
late Huey Long’s “share the wealth” mania. They 
support and oppose the plan to give all persons over 
fifty years of age thirty dollars every Thursday. 
They disagree on the child-labor amendment, the 
Wagner Act, the Dies Committee, the superiority 
of Seabiscuit over War Admiral, the La Follette 
Committee, the Childrens Bureau, the “sit-down 
strike,” John Lewis, the A. F. of L., college foot- 
ball, reducing diets, the Big Apple and swing music, 
the WPA and the reform of the Gregorian Cal- 
endar. 

We wish we could say, with Saint Augustine, 
that they are one in certainties, liberal in cases that 
are doubtful, and charitable at all times. But we 
can say no more than that Catholics in the United 
States are one in loyalty to the state, and in loy- 
alty to Christ’s Church. In all else, they are unregi- 
mented and unregimentable. They have minds of 
their own, and they speak them. 

In any case, the President can neither permit nor 
prevent a Nunciature at Washington, nor guaran- 
tee nor deny support for Catholic schools. The 
Nunciature is a matter for Congress to decide, the 
school problem for the several States or for Con- 
gress, or for both. That constitutional fact is one 
of the many things about this country which Herr 
Hitler does not know. 
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IT is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth. 


FREE SP 


SOME months ago, in a nation-wide radio ad- 
dress, President Roosevelt expressed his con- 
cern about the attitude of candidates and their 
sponsors on “the rights of American citizens to 
assemble peaceably and to express publicly 
their views and opinions on important social 
and economic issues.” “There can be no con- 
stitutional democracy in any community,” said 
the President, “which denies to the individual 
his freedom to speak and worship as he 
pleases.” 

Danger to this constitutional guarantee has 
arisen of late in connection with Federal con- 
trol of the radio. The radio is a normal method 
of giving expression to “views and opinions on 
social and economic issues,” which is daily in- 
creasing in power to influence, and perhaps to 
control, public opinion. To a very large extent, 
it has supplanted the newspaper, the magazine, 
and the public meeting as a means of expressing 
views and opinions. But from the outset, the 
Government has ignored this fact, and has 
treated the radio simply as a business to be reg- 
ulated. No one denies the need of regulation, if 
the radio is to survive as a means of communi- 
cation, but there is no place in a constitutional 
democracy for Federal “regulation” which is 
tantamount to a Federal censorship forbidden 
alike by an unbroken American tradition and 
the Federal Constitution. 

It is quite true that the Government does not 
demand that speeches and addresses be sub- 
mitted to an official for examination and cor- 
rection. It does, however, compel every station 
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THE GREAT TASK 


SO spoke Abraham Lincoln, seventy-five years ago 
today, looking upon the bleak field at Gettysburg, 
and the graves of thousands of Americans who 
there were slain. Side by side, they lay, men of the 
North, men of the South, and all had died for a 
government to be devoted to the welfare of the 
people. But that government, then “the unfinished 
work,” is today a work that has grown more diffi- 
cult. Must it be forever a barren ‘deal, mocking the 
hopes of tortured peoples? It need not, if turning 
from alien philosophies, we dedicate ourselves “to 
the great task remaining before us.” 





CH) THE RADIO 


to be licensed, and to apply twice yearly for a 
renewal which, at its discretion, the Federal 
Communications Commission may grant or 
withhold. The law creating the Commission de- 
nies it “the power of censorship over radio com- 
munications,” yet the Commission must con- 
sider the character of the programs offered, as 
often as application is made for a renewal of 
license. In practice, then, the Commission, a 
body of political appointees, can censor, since it 
can destroy any station by declining to renew 
its license on the ground that it is not necessary, 
or that its programs are offensive. 

It is impossible to think of a licensed press 
in this country. It should be equally impossible 
to think of a licensed radio. Up to the present, 
the Federal Communications Commission has 
shown no desire to use its powers to their full- 
est extent, but a Commission which can sup- 
press even one channel of communication seems 
out of place-in what the President styles “a 
constitutional democracy.” Under the Constitu- 
tion, no official and no department can be vested 
with authority to encroach upon, much less to 
destroy, a constitutional right. 

“The theory of the constitutional guarantee,”’ 
said Chief Justice Hughes, in a case involving 
freedom to print, “is that an even more serious 
public evil would be caused by authority to pre- 
vent publication.” Whenever abuse of the radio 
is discussed, that principle should be taken as 
axiomatic. Disregarded, the door is thrown 
open to far more serious abuse of a precious 
constitutional guarantee. 





CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


CONGRESS appoints its investigating committees 
on the theory that through them it secures valu- 
able information on which legislation can be based. 
Congressional committees have no other reason 
for their existence. 

But the average Congressional committee goes 
out, as we have previously observed, like a gutter- 
ing candle. It flickers and flares, and darkness falls. 
Nothing is left, very often, but a bad smell. 

Usually the committee makes a report of some 
kind. At other times, it prudently seeks refuge in 
silence. Not many years ago a committee undertook 
to investigate housing conditions in Washington 
which are among the worst in the United States. 
The committee listened to a deal of enlightening 
testimony, but if it ever printed a report, that docu- 
ment has eluded our search. A cynic has suggested 
that the report was filed with a group of Washing- 
ton realtors who, like President Roosevelt’s cus- 
tomary target, “the tory-minded Republican,” op- 
pose any change in the existing scene. For this we 
do not vouch. It seems to us that the innocuous 
desuetude which follows the memory of most Con- 
gressional committees is due to the methods fol- 
lowed in their public hearings. 

Testimony is not worth much unless it is sub- 
jected to cross-examination. One witness may wish 
to tell the truth, but he is apt to tell it colored by 
his prepossessions. Cross-examination will elimi- 
nate the brilliant coloring-matter and leave the 
drab residue of truth. But another witness is a 
skilled liar. His art makes him plausible, and he 
may carry the committee away. He almost certain- 
ly will, unless a cross-examiner who knows his 
business is permitted to subject him to analysis in 
an effort to isolate the ounce of truth, which every 
professional liar is wise enough to mix in his prod- 
uct, from the ton of mendacity. 

Few committees are more typical than that ap- 
pointed by the Senate some years ago to investi- 
gate the denial of civil rights by corporations and 
public officials. A more important field of research 
can hardly be found in these days of insolent cor- 
porations and petty tyrants. Unfortunately, the La 
Follette committee, like its predecessors, showed a 
face of stone to cross-examiners, and many of its 
most startling findings are turning out to be fairy 
tales. The original charges were not entirely false, 
but when brought before the committee, no great 
effort was made to draw the line between what 
some of the witnesses knew to be true, and what 
they inferred. 

The outstanding instance of the committee's fail- 
ure in this respect is found in its investigation of 
labor conditions in Harlan County, Kentucky. 
There can be small doubt that certain coal opera- 
tors in that region have been guilty of bribery of 
local officials and of injustice to their employes, but 
this is not true of all the operators. Encouraged by 
the committee’s revelations, the Government blew 
all its trumpets last spring, and came down on the 
little town of London like an army. It had indicted 
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more than fifty companies and individuals, and it 
proposed to stand them all against a wall to be shot 
at sunrise. Unfortunately for the Government, 
about four months of testimony failed to convince 
the jury, and after a disagreement, a new trial was 
set for next May. Since the Government has small 
chance of securing a conviction after the case has 
become “cold,” the upshot will probably be that the 
guilty in Harlan County will go free. 

More cross-examination and less propaganda is 
about all that can save the La Follette committee 
for useful work in future. The same judgment must 
be passed on the Dies committee, and on every 
other committee now sitting. It may please one 
group of citizens to be assured that their opponents 
are rascals, but nothing will satisfy the discriminat- 
ing except evidence to that effect. A capable com- 
mittee needs no smoke screen, and a committee at 
once honest and capable will tolerate none. The 
sooner our Congressional committees understand 
that their job is not to purvey propaganda, but to 
get at the truth, the sooner will they all fulfil the 
only reason for their existence. 


LABOR UNITY 


AT their recent meeting in Washington, the Bish- 
ops expressed their regret that the war of capital 
against labor had been followed by a war of labor 
against labor. Obviously, the words referred to the 
unhappy rift between the A. F. of L. and the C.I1.0. 
which began to widen at the very time when labor 
had need of wise counsel and an undivided strength. 

It has never seemed to us that these organiza- 
tions were justified in continuing this schism. Dif- 
ferences exist, certainly, even serious difficulties, 
but when analyzed they appear to be differences of 
opinion as to procedure, not as to purpose. In the 
quarrels which have followed, the leaders of both 
groups have unfortunately expressed their personal 
resentments in heated language, justifying the 
Bishops in noting that labor was warring against 
labor. In spite of past conflicts, however, it may be 
assumed that both the A. F. of L. and the C.LO. 
unite on the single purpose of defending the rights 
of the worker. 

That assumption finds support in an article by 
President Green, of the A. F. of L., published last 
week in the American Federationalist. Mr. Green’s 
plea is definitely for peace. “We want to negotiate 
peace” and a peace which will secure the rights of 
all the belligerents. Adopting the contention of 
Daniel Tobin at the Houston convention, Mr. Green 
admits that “wage-earners throughout the country, 
and the nation as a whole, want a united labor 
movement,” and he is convinced that “the difficul- 
ties in the way of unity are not insurmountable, if 
there are sincere and disinterested efforts to make 
peace.” 

The country will now await the reply of the 
C.I.O. President Green has done his part. We hope 
that President Lewis will forget that bluster is not 
argument, and remember that what labor needs 
sorely is unity. 
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THE LAST DAY 


WITH tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, xxiv, 
15-35) we reach the last Sunday after Pentecost, 
and the end of the ecclesiastical year. The import 
of Our Lord’s words here recorded is plain. He fore- 
told the destruction of the Holy City, and in lan- 
guage familiar to the people from the prophetical 
writings, described the terrors of the last day of 
the world. If we examine His words carefully, we 
shall see that He treats the first topic (with refer- 
ences to the second) from the beginning of the 
Gospel down to verse 23 or, as some think, to verse 
28. What follows refers exclusively to the last day. 

Plain as is the Gospel’s import, its imagery may 
occasion difficulty. It will help to remember that 
the Prophets, when speaking of calamities near at 
hand, were wont to use figurative language which 
to moderns is highly imaginative, or even, in view 
of what we know of physical science, extravagant 
and contrary to fact. But to an Oriental people the 
language would present no difficulty. It was pre- 
cisely the language to which an artist in words 
would have recourse to impress his listeners with a 
vivid realization of the dreadful character of the 
approaching danger. Examples can be found in 
Isaias, v, 29-30, and the whole of chapter xiii; in 
Jeremias, iv, 23-31; in Ezechiel, chapters xxx and 
xxxiii; and, indeed, on almost every page of the 
prophetical writings. 

Evidently, it would be misleading to insist upon 
a literal modern rendering of imagery drawn from 
an ancient Oriental language. When Ezechiel writes, 
“T have broken the arm of Pharao, king of Egypt,” 
we do not infer that the king was injured physi- 
cally, since we know that “arm” is a figure for 
“power.” In other words, we accept the message of 
the Prophet, but we do not take in their literal 
meaning the words which express it. All language 
must be interpreted. When a lover sighs that at 
sight of his lady his heart leaps up, he is simply 
trying to express the greatness of his love, and not 
to report, as he might to a physician, his fear of a 
cardiac disorder. 

Applying these simple principles to the Gospel 
for tomorrow, most of our difficulties will vanish. 
The destruction of the Holy City was foretold in 
language that harrows, and harrowing indeed were 
the circumstances of its fall. As to the last great 
day, that will be even more terrible, but let us not 
try to draw from this Gospel some clue pointing to 
the exact time when the world shall come to an 
end. It is not here, nor is it in any sacred writing, 
nor does the Church teach anything with reference 
to it. To try to search it out is at best a profitless 
task, and pursued by weaker brethren may lead to 
much folly and hurtful superstition. 

Let us, rather, find in the thought of God’s power 
over all the works of His creative Hand an incen- 
tive to live in the letter and the spirit of His Com- 
mandments. Then when our life’s last day sinks to 
its close, tomorrow or fifty years hence, we shall be 
ready to meet without fear the eternal Judge of 
the living and the dead. That, and not chronology, 
is what counts. 
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ELECTIONS. In 1936 the New Deal carried every 
State in the union except Maine and Vermont. This 
year it suffered its first major reverse, as an ava- 
lanche of Republican ballots buried Democratic 
candidates in many of the States outside the solid 
South. . . . Republicans routed Democratic incum- 
bents, elected their own Governors in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Oregon. They won through with Gov- 
ernors over the Farmer-Laborites in Minnesota and 
over La Follette and his Progressives in Wisconsin. 
. .. Republicans took Senate seats away from Dem- 
ocrats in Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Oregon, Kan- 
sas; and in addition, re-elected three sitting Re- 
publican Senators in Vermont, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota, with photo-finish Senatorial contests in 
Iowa and Indiana taking place. . . . The Republicans 
made gains in the House of Representatives from 
twenty-two States: Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Iowa, 
New York, Michigan, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Idaho, Kansas, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Delaware, West Virginia, Mon- 
tana. . . . The Democrats were victorious in the 
California Gubernatorial and Senatorial race. .. . 
Governor Lehman, Democrat, New York, squeezed 
through to victory, but by a greatly reduced ma- 
jority. The rest of the major Democratic New York 
candidates received substantial majorities. As the 
result of a Constitutional amendment approved in 
the New York balloting, Catholic children will be 
transported to parochial schools in buses furnished 
by the State. . . . The Republicans lost Governor- 
ships to Democrats in Maryland, North Dakota and 
California. . . . Republicans increased their repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate by at least 
eight. Their corporal’s guard of fifteen becomes 
twenty-three, with the possibility that close con- 
tests might make it slightly larger. In the House of 
Representatives, Republicans added an estimated 
eighty to their representation, growing from 
eighty-nine to 169. The Democrats retained sizable 
majorities in both Senate and House, but must face 
a greatly strengthened Republican opposition. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE. The Congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities heard a witness 
tell of a Communist school in Toledo, Ohio, which 
trains public school teachers in Communist doc- 
trine. The witness declared the Communist party 
was “very much of a majority” in the national con- 
vention of the League for Peace and Democracy 
held two years ago in Cleveland. Asked: “Can you 
name any prominent Communist party members 
who were there?” the witness replied: “The most 


prominent member was Heywood Broun, who was 
the principal speaker.”’. .. A Negro attorney, James 
A. Cobb, declared politics was the reason Secretary 
Ickes did not act on a report from his own investi- 
gator that the president of Howard University, a 
Negro institution supported by the Government, 
publicly praises Russian Communism. Mr. Cobb was 
formerly a trustee of the university. Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, Howard president, is indoctrinating 
the future leaders of the Negro race, Cobb charged. 
He pleaded with Secretary Ickes to take action, 
Cobb added, but to no avail. Howard University 
receives $600,000 in Federal funds. . . . Other wit- 
nesses testified that the German-American Bund 
was helping the spread of anti-Jewish propaganda. 
. . . Chairman Dies disclosed his committee had 
evidence that 400 Government employes are mem- 
bers of the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. ... A witness testified that he had been 
associated with Heywood Broun, columnist and 
president of the American Newspaper Guild in “at 
least five Communist united fronts.”. . . Stephen 
F. Chadwick, national commander of the American 
Legion, called for public support of the Dies Com- 
mittee. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Elmer F. Andrews, Ad- 
ministrator of the Wages and Hours Law, reported 
to President Roosevelt, that 30,000 to 50,000 work- 
ers were laid off since the new law became effec- 
tive. The report pointed out that the number made 
idle constitute less than half of one per cent of 
those coming under the measure. . . . President 
Roosevelt sent his felicitations to the Russian So- 
viet Government on the occasion of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the Russian revolution. The 
Soviet Embassy in Washington gave a reception to 
commemorate the “great October Socialist revolu- 
tion,” attended by many Government officials, in- 
cluding Secretary Wallace, Immigration Commis- 
sioner Houghteling, WPA Deputy Administrator 
Aubrey Williams, Wages and Hours Law Adminis- 
tartor Elmer F. Andrews, State Department Ad- 
viser Herbert Feis, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Isador Lubin, Chief of the Women’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor Mary Anderson, and 
others. 


AT Home. President Roosevelt invited the King 
and Queen of Great Britain to visit the United 
States next year following their Canadian tour. 
Their Majesties accepted the invitation. It is be- 
lieved the King and Queen will be White House 
guests for several days. . . . Threat of a nation-wide 
railroad strike passed as the major roads rescinded 
their order for a fifteen per cent wage cut, follow- 
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ing the recommendation of a fact-finding board 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 


GERMANY. Because of German treatment of Jews, 
a seventeen-year-old Polish Jew, Herschel Gryns.- 
pan, walked into the German Embassy in Paris and 
shot Ernst vom Rath, Third Secretary. Vom Rath 
died. In retaliation Nazi mobs plundered Jewish 
shops, burned synagogues throughout the Reich. 
There were indications that the police were in 
league with the mobs. . . . In an unofficial broad- 
cast from the Vatican radio station, Theodore Car- 
dinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, was said to 
be in “protective custody” of Vienna Nazis. Ac- 
cording to the broadcast, the invaders who wrecked 
the Cardinal’s residence, were “thirty young 
toughs, led by a Storm Trooper in uniform.” The 
priest thrown out of the window by these Nazi 
toughs later died, the broadcast added. . . . Nine 
Serviten monks were arrested in Innsbruck by Nazi 
police. . . . Speaking before a thronged Cathedral 
in Munich, Cardinal von Faulhaber defended the 
rights of the Christian individual against the to- 
talitarianism of the Nazi state. “The rights of the 
individual are ordained by God and must be main- 
tained by the State,” the Cardinal declared. He 
revealed that prisoners in Dachau concentration 
camp were never allowed spiritual ministrations. 
. . . Speaking on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Nazi beer-cellar putsch, Chancelor Hitler remarked 
that the “colonies which were taken away from us 
on pretexts contrary to justice,” constituted the 
sole demand of Germany on Britain and France. 


SPAIN. Generalissimo Francisco Franco, after 
days of heavy fighting, pushed back the Loyalist 
forces, and occupied Mora de Ebro, major objective 
of his Ebro River offensive. The town was the main 
base of the Leftists on the west bank of the river. 
The Loyalists attempted to create a diversion by a 
surprise counter-attack near Lerida, thirty miles 
north of the Ebro battlefront. Nationalist com- 
muniques reported the Leftist attack was repulsed 
with severe loss. . . . Loyalist sky raiders bombed 
Cabra, thirty-four miles southeast of Cordoba, 
killed eighty-six civilians, wounded 117. 


CHINA-JAPAN. The Japanese Foreign Office an- 
nounced it regarded the Nine-Power treaty guar- 
anteeing the territorial integrity of China as obso- 
lete. The United States is one of the treaty’s signa- 
tories. . .. Japanese troops were pushing on toward 
Yochow, key city between Hankow and Changsha. 
. .. In Chungking, new Chinese capital, the twenty- 
first anniversary of the Russian revolution was 
elaborately celebrated. Pictures of Sun Yat-sen, 
Lenin, Chiang Kai-shek and Joseph Stalin were 
featured in newspapers. . . . The Tokyo Govern- 
ment set up two promotion companies which, ac- 
cording to a protesting United States note, are to 
“unify and regulate the administration of certain 
large sectors of economic enterprise in China.”. . . 
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Sanguinary fighting between the embattled Chi- 
nese and Japanese forces continued in a large area 
between the Yangtze River and Lake Poyang. 
Fierce enccunters were reported north of Canton. 


FRANCE. Local General Councils in all French de- 
partments met, gave full approval to Premier Dala- 
dier’s foreign policy. . . . At the National Council 
of the Socialist party, former Premier Léon Blum 
refused to join the movement against the Com- 
munists. The party council adopted a resolution 
requesting the Radical Socialists to establish har- 
mony with the Communists and preserve the popu- 
lar Front. 


HUNGARY. Hungarian troops crossed the Danube 
and occupied territory held by Czechoslovakia since 
the World War and now returned to Budapest con- 
trol. Hungary’s Regent, seventy-year-old Nicholas 
Horthy, realized a hope of twenty years duration as 
he led his army into the land Hungary was forced 
to give up to Czechoslovakia in 1918. Hungary was 
awarded 4,875 square miles of its former territory 
by the Italo-German arbitration commission. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The Woodhead commission re- 
ported the proposed plan of partition in Palestine 
was impracticable, but offered no alternative. The 
British Government thereupon proposed a confer- 
ence between Jews and Arabs in another effort to 
discover a settlement. It was hinted that if this 
hoped-for solution also fails, the British would ad- 
vocate setting up of Arab and Jewish cantons under 
the control of Britain. . .. Announcement was made 
that Prime Minister Chamberlain and Foreign 
Minister Halifax would visit Paris November 23 
for conversations with leaders of the French Gov- 
ernment. Negotiations with Hitler and Mussolini 
would follow later in the year, it was believed. The 
Chamberlain visit was suggested by the Quai 
d’Orsay. 


FOOTNOTES. President Kemal Ataturk, creator of 
modern Turkey, died November 10, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. ... M. P. Frinovsky was appoint- 
ed the new commissar of the Russian Navy. Ad- 
miral Orloff, former commissar, was shot. The need 
for world revolution was emphasized as the Bolshe- 
viks celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of the 
Red seizure of power. As the big parade was pass- 
ing Joseph Stalin in Red Square, loudspeakers 
roared: “Long live the world revolution!”. . . The 
Netherlands Government demanded immediate 
payment for oil properties expropriated by the 
Mexican Government. . . . At Naples, Cardinal 
Mundelein was welcomed by United States Ambas- 
sador Phillips, Vatican and Italian officials. Admiral 
Lackey, commanding the United States Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, gave a lunch in the Cardinal’s honor 
on the cruiser Omaha. Military honors were ac- 
corded the Cardinal in Naples and in Rome. 








CORRESPONDENCE 











POPE AND JEWS 


EDITOR: I add the following notes to my previous 
letter (AMERICA, October 29). The words, “We are 
Semites spiritually,” were quoted by the London 
Tablet (September 24) in a synopsis of an address 
made by the Holy Father to a group of Belgian pil- 
grims. It may seem a bit presumptuous for me to 
attempt an explanation of the Pope’s words, but I 
suggest this interpretation. He had in mind the 
absurd theory, championed by Houston Chamber- 
lain and repeated by Rosenberg, that Christ Our 
Lord according to the flesh, was not Jewish but 
Aryan. As Cardinal Von Faulhaber has said: “We 
are not redeemed by German blood.” 

Again, the Holy Father had in mind, I venture to 
suggest, the attempt of Nazi educators to liquidate 
the Old Testament. The “oracles of God” (i.e., Di- 
vine Revelation) before the coming of Christ came 
through Semitic channels; Moses, Abraham and the 
prophets were Jews. Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother were Jews according to the flesh. I thus 
interpret the words of the Holy Father. 

“The leading men in Soviet Russia today are not 
predominantly Jewish.” This statement is true. 
Note today and predominantly. Kalinen, the Presi- 
dent, is not a Jew. Stalin is a Georgian. Voroshilov 
is not a Jew. Dimitrov is a Bulgarian. Litvinov 
(Finkelstein) is a Jew. Many of the purged Trot- 
skyites were Jews. Valentin’s book, Anti-Semitism, 
gives detailed data on this point. 

I believe that motives of justice, charity and 
prudence should prompt Catholics to shun all co- 
operation with anti-Semitic propaganda. 

LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


EDITOR: While agreeing fully with the main 
thought of Father Patterson’s letter of two weeks 
ago, I wish to take exception and offer documentary 
evidence against his statement that “a careful 
check-up shows that the leading men in Soviet 
Russia today are not predominantly Jewish.” 
Father Coughlin in Social Justice holds a contrary 
view and prints the following illuminating facts: 


At the present moment, according to the Rev. 
Denis Fahey, . . . many Jews occupy the chief posi- 
tions in the Russian political scheme. . . . In the 
book, The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern 
World, two documents are quoted in proof of the 
fact that the Jews were the real rulers of Russia 
after the Bolshevik revolution. The first document 
is the report forwarded to London by Mr. Oudendyke, 
the representative of the Netherlands government 
at St. Petersburg, when the Bolsheviks began their 
reign of terror. The second document, treating of the 
financing of the Russian Revolution by the Jewish 
bank of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., is the one drawn up by 
the American Secret Service and transmitted by the 
French High Commissioner to his government. 


In addition ... the document also gives the long 
list of the Jews who took over the direction of the 
Russian people in 1917. Lenin is given as a Russian, 
but all the other twenty-four given on the list... 
are stated to be Jews. 

Father Coughlin prints these twenty-five names 
—their assumed names in one column and opposite 
each their real name and nationality. Twenty-five 
in all—one Russian, twenty-four Jews. 

Father Coughlin gives us further information 
through Social Justice: 

A little booklet entitled, Why Are Jews Persecuted? 
by Father Joseph N. Moody has this say: “The only 
Jews in the present ruling clique are Kaganovitch, 
the commissar for transportation, and Litvinov, the 
foreign minister.” 

Social Justice continues: “Father Moody is very 
incorrect according to the more recent informa- 
tion.” It also quotes the names of the Bolshevik 
Ambassadors, 1935-6, their race and the countries 
to which they are sent. There are seventeen Am- 
bassadors or Ministers—three are Russians and 
fourteen are Jewish. Russia’s delegation to the 
League of Nations consisted of seven Jews and one 
Georgian. 

All this goes to prove that Stalin’s government, in 
spite of all its attempts at camouflage, has never 
been, and will never be, a national government. 
Israel will always be the controlling power and 
driving force behind it. Those who do not see that 
the Soviet Union is not Russia must be blind. 

I would deem it a favor if Father Patterson would 
favor me with information from whence he con- 
concludes that the leading men in Soviet Russia at 
the present time are not predominantly Jewish. 

New York, N. Y. (REv.) JOHN J. A. MURPHY 


TRANSLATIONS NECESSARY 


EDITOR: With all the care that is taken by patri- 
otic Americans to enshrine in the hearts of the peo- 
ple any golden morsel of the past which might have 
contributed to the advancement of freedom as it 
found fulfilment on our shores, the knowledge that 
our modern ideal of liberty was first promulgated 
by outstanding churchmen is a valuable possession 
for the Catholic. An acquaintance with the writings 
of bygone members of the Church is an indis- 
pensable aid in tracing the emancipation of man 
through the last few centuries, especially in view 
of the fact that the most popular historians have 
been proven to be anything but the most scrupulous 
reporters. 

The great difficulty, however, is the lack of 
Catholic material. We have some modern books 
in which the Catholic conception of government is 
traced from Aquinas, Bellarmine, Suarez and 
others, but the actual works of these worthies are 
conspicuous by their absence. Aquinas, of course, 
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has been translated—with a large price attached 
but, nevertheless, translated. I have come across 
only one attempt to translate Bellarmine, an incom- 
plete rendering in English of his De Laicis. As 
against hundreds of references to the De Legibus 
or Defensio Fidei of Francis Suarez, there is not 
one translation. And this is true of several other 
churchmen to whose work is attached an undis- 
puted authority. 

This condition leads one to question what, at a 
casual glance, seems to be carelessness. With the 
astonishing number of modern editions of the 
philosophical and salacious literature of the past, 
why is it that interested Catholics whose careers 
have prevented their pursuit of Latin are able to 
refer to their authorities only through the medium 
of footnotes to modern essays? If Bellarmine and 
Suarez, for example, are responsible for a great part 
of the modern conception of liberty and the state, 
why wouldn’t the greater service to us be a trans- 
lation from the original Latin rather than a treatise 
on works with which we are not familiar? I can 
appreciate the fact that to the average priest this 
may seem superfluous, since he has not been out 
of touch with his Latin, but to laymen who are only 
too willing to read their own authorities, certainly 
there appears to be a crying need for restoration of 
the accepted works of merit. 

It has been reasonably claimed that, with the 
possible accession to power of the radical influences 
that are sweeping the world, the trend can only be 
toward a return to servility. And worldwide events 
of recent years have demonstrated that a generai 
knowledge of the rights of men and their relation 
to the state is of paramount importance if the 
growing tendency to bow down before a material- 
istic state government is to be combated. The pro- 
motion of the Communist ideal, or any other 
panacea that proposes to build on the ruins of in- 
dividual rights, would certainly be hindered by a 
more common appreciation of the fundamentals of 
liberty and citizenship, just as the activities of the 
Church in dispelling the ignorance of the masses 
in the past were instrumental in hastening the end 
of servility under paganism. 

For this reason, if no other, the republication, 
in English, of our Catholic theories should be ef- 
fected. It is less puzzling to read the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution than some of their 
commentators. And, for all we know, the same may 
be true of our Catholic thinkers. 

Dorchester, Mass. EDWARD F’. GRODEN 


DISTINCTION 


EDITOR: It was surprising to see in AMERICA’s 
otherwise commendable editorial (October 8) fore- 
arming us against a wave of Communist propa- 
ganda that AMERICA itself seems to have already 
become engulfed. 

I refer to your grouping both the Italian and 
German systems under the one heading, “Fascism.” 
You point out the fundamental differences between 
the two, and then call them by the same name, just 
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as the Communists do. Is it not more accurate, as 
well as just, to call the Italian system exclusively 
Fascism, and the German exclusively Nazism? 
Otherwise you fall into the Communist trap and 
denominate all authoritarian states as Fascist. How 
then can you absolve Franco’s State of the Com- 
munist-applied stigma of Fascism? 

Let’s be exact in our use of words. It is an index 
to exact and logical thought and a protection 
against those who cleverly hide their iniquity be- 
hind euphemistic word-screens. 

Louisville, Ky. (REv.) CHas. C. BOLDRICK 


PHILATELIC 


EDITOR: A recent article said that the Govern- 
ment is about to launch a contest to determine the 
subjects for a new series of stamps. The article said 
that the people ought to “write the Department 
the why and the wherefore as to such pre-eminent 
writers, poets, scientists, explorers, artists, scholars 
and other persons, beyond military spheres, who 
should be honored in our postal gallery.” 

Knowing the tremendous interest in stamps, both 
in our own country and abroad, I thought that this 
might be a very good opportunity for some Catholic 
Action, were it brought immediately to the atten- 
tion of the people. How about a De Smet, Marquette, 
Kino, Serra, etc? 


Spokane, Wash. JOHN R. BUCHANAN, S.J. 


MAYBE 


EDITOR: A few weeks back AMERICA told its read- 
ers that the Italian people were being misled by 
Mussolini. This is startling news to me, as, I am 
sure, it would be to the Italians who have given 
to the head of their government the title par excel- 
lence of “the Leader.’”’ However, I may be wrong. 
Doubtless AMERICA knows more about Italian af- 
fairs than I do. 

As regards Mussolini’s leadership in world affairs, 
however, no less an authority than Neville Cham- 
berlain had this to say about Il Duce anent the 
Munich agreement: 

His contribution was certainly notable, and per- 
haps decisive. It was on his suggestion that the 
final stages of mobilization were postponed for 
twenty-four hours to give us an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the situation, and I wish to say that at the 
conference itself both he and the Italian foreign 
secretary, Count Ciano, were most helpful in the 
discussion. 

It was they who, very early in the proceeding, 
produced a memorandum which Daladier and I were 
able to accept as a basis of discussion. 

I think Europe and the world has reason to be 
grateful to the head of the Italian government for 
contributing to the peaceful solution. 

But maybe I am wrong again. Maybe AMERICA 
is more closely in touch with European affairs than 
Mr. Chamberlain. Maybe if Mussolini had had his 
way at Munich he would have “misled” his people 
and the world into war. 

Milwaukee, Wis. MARK S. Gross 
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THE CURIOUS CYCLE 
OF T. S. ELIOT 


A. M. SULLIVAN 








THE POETIC revolt of 1912 that led to the found- 
ing of Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, by Harriet 
Monroe, was largely a challenge to tradition and 
form. It brought together an array of strange le- 
gionnaires against the stuffed shirts of poetry who 
dawdled along in the rhetorical hangover of the 
nineteenth century. In this period of challenge we 
encounter Ezra Pound and his free versifiers, Amy 
Lowell and the imagists, Edgar Lee Masters and 
his lyric realism of Spoon River, the evangelistic 
Vachel Lindsay, the snarling Carl Sandburg. In the 
movement latterly, but scarcely rubbing elbows 
with the yeomen, was Thomas Stearns Eliot, whose 
poem Wasteland fell into the midst of the rebels just 
when the critics and poets were looking for a bat- 
tering ram to bowl over the Olympians of New 
England. Others, too, were in the revolt, but not of 
it. Edwin Arlington Robinson had bridged the gap, 
a modernist in material rather than form; Vaughan 
Moody was more or less accepted as a progressive, 
and Edwin Markham was carried along in the mo- 
mentum of The Man with the Hoe. 

The poetic insurrection was successful in win- 
ning the public ear and some critical support, but 
it rapidly dissolved into individual cliques who 
never had anything in common except the common 
enemy, the New England pantheon, which was 
dead, or at least embalmed in full morocco. Today, 
poetry is in the throes of a second revolt, but it is 
not a contest with tradition and form, but rather 
with ideas and philosophies. Eliot exclaims: 

We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. 
But even in those days of lyrical cynicism, there 
was an element of the ascetic in his work, and he 
leaned toward the religious symbol. 

Long before he renounced the dusty applause 
which the Wasteland had showered upon him, Eliot 
refused the crown of the agnostic. It had been 
thrust upon him by the realists in the poetic re- 
volt of 1913. He has been charged with ingratitude 
by unwanted disciples for his gradual renunciation 
of the honors which the Wasteland, hymn of post- 


war despair had brought him, but he was never one 
of them in spirit or letter. One critic, reading in 
amazement the patent faith of Ash Wednesday, 
threw down the book in disgust and said Eliot of 
the Wasteland was a much better poet, and a 
braver man. 

The inconoclasts, who chose Eliot as the messiah 
of negation after the war, mistook their man. Eliot 
offered some comfort to their point of view, but no 
fealty. In truth, the sensitive young Harvard grad- 
uate, who became a London bank clerk, lived so 
intensely in his intellect that his genius seemed in 
danger of perishing from the anemia which results 
from intellectual inbreeding. 

The Wasteland is a glossary of Pagan and Chris- 
tian poets, in which Eliot patches the borrowed 
ideology into a poem of his own. He does it with 
candor and credit, but not without the suspicion of 
intellectual stuttering. As he grew older, Eliot 
broadened his reading interest in the mystics with 
some specialization ii: Donne, Crashaw and Her- 
bert, and then came his devotion to the concepts 
of Dante. 

Technically there has been little change in the 
symbols, rhythms and devices of Eliot, and what- 
ever change, has been toward a direct communica- 
tion to the reader. As he anticked in superb derision 
in the Wasteland, so does he continue his mimicry 
back of his characters in Murder in the Cathedral. 
Interlinear gymnastics are a favorite device. If one 
visions a poem speech of one of the Tempters, of 
Thomas a Becket himself, as pantomime, one sees 
Eliot shifting the masques rapidly, and the play has 
the effect of a one-man show of amazing virtuos- 
ity. He constantly repeats his idea without the ef- 
fects of redundancy, driving home the force of the 
meaning by comparison and apposition. As in the 
speech of the Tempter: 


Think, Thomas, think of glory after death. 
When king is dead, there is another king, 
And one more king is another reign. 

King is forgotten, when another shall come; 
Saint and martyr rule from the tomb. 


And so on, in which the Tempter suggests the pomp 
and glory of his office as Archbishop. 
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There can be no question of the poet’s reverence 
for his subject. Iconoclastic poets, who found con- 
solation in Wasteland, have waited for a decade for 
some sign of backsliding, but Eliot has entrenched 
deeper than ever as the Anglican ascetic. 

A virtue that may be added to Eliot’s list is the 
desire to communicate, even if by the furtive ex- 
posure of the bird hidden in his hand. An early 
pioneer in the “stream of consciousness” school, 
Eliot has gradually taken command of material. 
Mr. Prufrock is fairly comprehensible, but the im- 
plication of Sweeney among the Nightingales es- 
capes this reader if it were conceived with the epic 
concept which some critics give the poem. But in 
section V of the Hollow Men we peer through an 
attic window in the mind of the poet and witness 
the titanic struggle of two personalities wrestling 
for possession of the ikon—one to destroy it, and 
one to revere it. The stronger character has won a 
certain control, but the imp is still living and free, 
although he eschews the cleats and brass knuckles. 
No longer does Eliot costume his symbols as rag- 
amuffins, or arm them with slang. They are geared 
with hidden poinards which flash and gash and slip 
back into a pious sheath. Eliot bares his teeth fre- 
quently in Murder in the Cathedral, then smiles 
quickly. 

Murder in the Cathedral succeeds as a poem 
where it fails as a play. All the beauty of Eliot’s 
lines as well as the import of the unspoken words 
are conveyed, but there is no emotional response 
from the audience, excepting when Eliot unmasques 
his knights and makes four curtain speeches. But 
no one is at all concerned as the swords are lifted 
over the prostrate Archbishop; there is no suspense, 
and not much sympathy. But there is no apathy 
either, for the ears are gathering in a strange 
music of speech, a strangeness that Matthew Ar- 
nold always identified as a badge of poetry. One 
comes away from the play with a suspicion that 
an historical incident may have been warped to a 
poetic purpose. 

What may the future hold for the genius of Eliot 
now that he has completed a cycle of poetic exis- 
tence? Perhaps he may change the movement from 
cycle to spiral and use the mystics for spring- 
boards. He is too decent to slip back into the com- 
pany of the gamecocks of his Wasteland days, and 
is too honest in his talents to invite the approval of 
a pious claque. 

Eliot is paying the penalty of the pioneer. He has 
broken much ground, but confusion follows him. 
It may be a healthy confusion of young poets who 
are willing to sacrifice the substance of the poem, 
the bulk of the measured line, and visual form of 
the stanza for the economy of the symbol. But will 
the experiment lead to the capture of an illusive 
essence in a web of music, or to inarticulate non- 
sense? Eliot has distracted their attention from 
tradition, but he cannot bequeath his formula, and 
there is a growing suspicion that the equation is 
unstable. He has always used words and ideas as a 
billiard player, depending upon the carom for the 
ultimate effect. The reader absorbs the poem by 
patient exposure, rather than by analysis. We read 
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Eliot, suspicious and annoyed by the oblique state- 
ment, drop the book, remember and come back 
again. He has the ability to infect us with an un- 
rest which may or may not have its roots in a 
Divine source. 

Eliot has always been a transient and Wasteland 
was the shrewd record of his journey through the 
badlands of a parched epoch. Having no base for 
negation, as Hardy, who planted his rustic obsti- 
nacy in denial; having no anchor of faith as Ches- 
terton did though the craft swung in the tide of 
paradox, Eliot moves onward and perhaps upward, 
toward the angelic vision which he has seen out of 
a squinting lid, toward the hymn he has attempted 
to answer with jazz antiphonals, and the Greek 
chorus. 

Long-distance runners have a habit of making 
aspirate songs to the rhythm of their breath. Some 
chant a litany of nonsense, such as “eeny meeny 
miney mo,” some say the Rosary, some sing a 
popular song that keeps time to the pound of the 
feet. Eliot jogging along and never glancing back, 
repeats himself over and over again, somewhat en- 
tranced by the sound of his own voice, and using 
the oriental device of parallelism, while 

Wavering between the profit and the loss 
In this brief transit where the dreams cross 
in dreamcrossed twilight. 
It may seem like a long journey between the day 
when the agnostic, taking his symbol from an early 
Elizabethan poet, said: 
Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin. 
and the prodigal who comes back disdaining the 
fatted calf, saying, 
Because I do not hope to know again 
The infirm glory of the positive hour, 
But is it, that the poet Eliot changed, or the man, 
Eliot? 

Always an ascetic, even as a mocker, Eliot has 
developed in spiritual sensitivity, and exists on the 
crumbs of mysticism, which he finds wandering 
back through the turmoil of England before and 
after the Reformation. Strengthening his vocabu- 
lary from the Elizabethans, brightening his con- 
cepts from Dante, he nibbles as close to the liturgi- 
cal beauties of the Catholic Church as is safe, for 
an Anglican. Whether he shall ever follow the ex- 
ample of Gerard Manley Hopkins and accept the 
full shelter of the Church instead of the cloister 
shadow remains to be seen, but Eliot cannot go on 
without religious experience. 

In The Rock Eliot says, 

Even the anchorite who meditates alone, 

= ae the days and nights repeat the praise of 

Prays for the Church, Body of Christ incarnate. 
There are some critics who believe Eliot has saved 
his soul at the expense of his poetry—but others 
of the “right wing” believe he has saved both from 
oblivion and perdition. When we contrast the na- 
ture of the revolt against form in 1912, and the 
rebellion against ideas in 1938, we find a key to an 
understanding of Eliot’s curious spiritual progress. 
His work from now on will interest those who 
have followed him thus far. 
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HUSBAND, ADVISER 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


LETTERS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 1831-1861. Edited 

by Dr. Kurt Jagow and translated by E. T. 8. Dug- 

dale. E. P. Dutton and Co. $5 
THE PRESENT collection of over three hundred and 
fifty letters and memoranda is published by authority 
of King George VI of England. Twenty-eight letters to 
Queen Victoria during the engagement period, a letter 
to Albert’s daughter, the Crown Princess Victoria of 
Prussia, twenty-six letters to King Frederick William 
IV of Prussia, forty-nine letters to King William I of 
Prussia, twenty-two letters to Queen Augusta of Prus- 
sia, and one letter to Duke Ernest II of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha appear for the first time. The letters of the 
engagement period are from the Windsor Archives. The 
letter to Duke Ernest II was derived from the ducal 
Archives of Coburg. All the rest are from the Branden- 
burg-Prussian Archives at Charlottenburg. The vast 
majority of the letters were written in German. Only 
those addressed to Englishmen were in English. Brief 
introductions by the editor, archivist of the Prussian 
Royal House, summarize the historical background of 
the five chapters in which the letters are collected. 

When in 1850 the venerable Duke of Wellington put 
forward the tempting idea that the Prince Consort should 
be placed in command of the British army, Albert re- 
plied that such a post would seriously interfere with the 
performance of the duties which his position imposed 
on him. He then defined his own conception of those 
duties. The husband of the Queen, he informed Welling- 
ton, should sink his own individual existence in that of 
his wife, should aim at no power by himself or for him- 
self, should shun all contention, should assume no sep- 
arate responsibility before the public, should continually 
and anxiously watch every part of the public business 
so as to be able to advise and assist the Queen at any 
moment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions 
brought before her. As the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, sole confidential adviser in politics, and only 
assistant in her communication with the officers of the 
Government, the Prince Consort was, besides, the tutor 
of the royal children, the private secretary of the sover- 
eign, and her permanent minister. 

Albert’s life, by his own confession, was severely cir- 
cumscribed. Applying the precepts imparted to him by 
King Leopold I of Belgium and Baron Stockmar, he 
was serious-minded, conscientious in the discharge of 
his manifold duties, and indefatigable in striving to in- 
crease the prestige of the Crown. He opened exhibi- 
tions, museums and congresses of learned societies. He 
took a leading part in social questions. He organized 
the first World Exhibition. He was one of the first to 
advocate the use of steam in agriculture and the appli- 
cation of chemical inventions to industry. As a young 
man he registered a solemn vow that, while working 
indefatigably for England, he would not cease to be a 
loyal German. He was, therefore, always keenly in- 
terested in the unification of Germany and aspired to 
nothing less than an Anglo-German alliance. One of his 
last acts, arising out of the “Trent Affair,” was to avert 
the menace of war with the United States. His eldest 
daughter testifies of him that “he was the most under- 
standing, most impartial and loving father, alike friend 
and master, and ever a pattern of the teaching which 
he sought to instil.” 

The tragedy of Albert’s career was that the English 
people never ceased to regard him as a foreigner. He 


himself never lost the feeling of being a stranger in a 
strange land. The Queen adored him, but was incapable 
of giving him understanding and spiritual companion- 
ship. Albert was a lonely man who sought refuge in 
work. He often said he was tired of living. Just before 
the end, the weary, disillusioned Coburger asked one 
of his daughters to play Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott 
on the piano. 

While the rublication of this new source material will 
not cause historians to alter their generally accepted 
estimate of Albert’s magnanimous character, it will in- 
crease our appreciation and stimulate our sympathy 
anew for the man who, for all his splendid qualities, 
was regarded by the people of his adopted country as 
merely prosaic Victoria’s dull, prosaic husband. 

JOHN J. O’ConNNoR 


THE CITY 
SET UPON THE HILL 


THE CuHuRCH: Its DIVINE AuTHorITy. By Ludwig 

Koesters, 8.J. B. Herder Book Co. $3 
MODERN man has become so prepossessed with the 
homo economicus that the less immediate, though more 
fundamental, problems are neglected and pushed into 
the background. Yet this is only a surface view of the 
real situation and the fight will eventually be waged 
now, as in the past, on fundamental issues. Even today 
there is a strong undercurrent of religious yearning and 
research beneath the economic surface. Fundamentals 
are being searched and measured. That is one reason 
why this latest newcomer is welcomed with acclaim to 
our none too prolific English field. It is not a great book; 
it is an eminently practical, scholarly one. 

Freshness, novelty of approach, balanced perspective 
and awareness of the modern mind are its earmarks and 
give it a prominent place in apologetic literature. It is 
no small chore to strike an even keel between a con- 
cession to the modern man, his slants, idiosyncrasies and 
prejudices, and the making of a book that offers a solid 
groundwork of Revelation. Solidity is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to novelty. Orthodoxy and theological exactitude pay 
too high a toll to popular enthusiasm. Perhaps it is from 
Germany that a successful attempt is most likely to 
come. That country since the Reformation has remained 
the center of religious discussion and experimentation. 
The Catholic theologian living in such a mileu, conscious 
of the prevalent thought-channels, with a solid back- 
ground of Catholic theology, is favored to make an 
understanding contact with the modern mind. This con- 
sciousness of the modern needs, united to wide erudi- 
tion and balanced conservatism, is the distinctive fea- 
ture of this book. The scholarly, thorough work of his 
pupil Dieckmann has provided Father Koesters with a 
sieve through which a highly satisfactory work has 
been sifted. 

There is a two-fold method applicable in Christian 
Apologetics. There is the traditional synthetic method 
of proving the authoritative character of the New Testa- 
ment writings, which, accepted as such, demonstrate 
Christ as the Divine Legate, even the Son of God, whence 
an easy logical step leads the inquirer to the Divinity 
of the Church, its properties and identification. But there 
is another method starting from the fact of the Church, 
from the actual conviction of Faith, to her and its 
Divine, supernatural origin. This line of argument is 
capably presented by the author, who securely avoids 
the pitfalls and blind spots incident to it. There is a 
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delightful chapter, the third, on the Church’s teaching 
about the Saviour, which provides the author with the 
opportunity of rejecting some modern errors as well as 
of summing up in a personal way the arguments that 
converge on a picture not traced in the history of re- 
ligions, not made by human hands. 

The translation has been very successfully accom- 
plished by an adept in theological science. While few 
ordinary libraries will be adequate to the full require- 
ments of the author’s erudition, the footnotes, bibli- 
ographies and index enhance the worth of a book where- 
in an astonishing amount of knowledge is judiciously 
packed within 300 pages. Beyond its use in the seminary 
and the rectory, it will prove of undoubted service for 
the spiritual guide of students in colleges and univer- 
sities, for instruction of future converts and for evidence 
guilds and study clubs. WILLIAM J. BENN 


EPIC STORY OF 
A GIGANTIC UPHEAVAL 


Tue Test or Herrracs. A Russian Ciass-War NOVEL. 

By L. J. Gallagher, S.J. Benziger Brothers. $2.50 
PUT this book on your “must” list. It is filled with 
strong, restrained writing; deep and beautiful thought; 
clever, novelistic artistry. It is a story that begins with 
the declaration of the World War, and runs through 
eight years. The book is epic in sweep; the fiction is 
based on firm fact. Because the narration is mostly his- 
toric, the gigantic terror and tragedy of it marvelously 
compels the mind. What are little, private loves com- 
pared to the catastrophe of more than 160 million people? 

Boris Lydov is the Last Royalist, and symbolizes the 
extinction of the noble, gentle, cultured and holy among 
the aristocracy whose position was usurped by ambitious 
and lesser men. Lola Krassin is the Last Peasant, and 
symbolizes the extinction of the humble, gentle, loyal 
and holy among the lowly, who were forced to yield to a 
new regime that brought them but a different kind of 
poverty. Father Feodor is the Last Priest of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and with his brutal murder all Rus- 
sians were left orphans in their native land. Nada Ly- 
dova is the Last Princess, and when she fled death by 
escape to Paris, nothing was left in Russia that could 
ever again make a woman exquisite, feminine, a queen. 

The author of this novel lived in Russia for many long 
seasons, and mostly in disguise. He worked among the 
poor everywhere, at the close of the time of which he 
writes. He knows the price the poor paid for the present 
government which is just as greedy, ambitious and cruel 
as the royalists they overthrew. But the royalists, for alJ 
their faults, never robbed the poor of their only hope and 
joy in poverty . . . their religion. The poor in Russia to- 
day are just as poor as they ever were, and they have 
no consolation. 

If this is a propaganda novel, the propaganda is this 
blinding truth: that a nation of men without religion is 
a nation of beasts; and a nation of women without reli- 
gion is a nation of serfs. THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN THE PLAYS, MASQUES, AND 

PoEMS OF BEN JoNSON. By Charles Francis Wheeler, 

Ph.D. Princeton University Press. $3.50 
THE AUTHOR is Assistant Professor of English at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, where as an undergradu- 
ate he developed a love of classical and English litera- 
tures. It has now blossomed into the full flower of this 
excellent study of that vigorous humanist, rare Ben 
Jonson. Fortunately Jonson had a Renaissance audi- 
ence before the purge of the Puritan regime. Like Jon- 
son, Dr. Wheeler has doubtlessly written to satisfy him- 
self as well as to arouse interest in his work. With the 
revival of a full text of Hamlet on Broadway, there is 
hope that this study will accomplish its praiseworthy 
aim. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 
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MARCH OF THE IRON MEN. By Roger Burlingame. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 
UNIFIED America through technological invention is 
the subject matter of March of the Iron Men. The work 
follows the remarkably simple chronological pattern 
of American inventions up to 1865 and emphasizes 
strongly economic and technological factors in Ameri- 
can history. Beginning with a summary treatment of 
Europe at the time of the colonial period, the story em- 
braces the plight of the early American colonists on a 
virgin continent, their dire need and their ingenuity, 
their fireside habits of inventive whittling and the prog- 
ress of themselves and their descendants. The sum effect 
is held to be the unification of the nation. 

The author quite frankly confesses that he is not a 
scientific historian and various shortcomings through- 
out the work bear witness to this truth. To begin with, 
his summation of European history is provocatively anti- 
Catholic. His concentration on the materialistic elements 
in our history blinds him to other factors and leads to 
some rather fantastic interpretations. The contrast 
drawn between British and American labor conditions 
limps rather badly. The difficulty of assigning “firsts” 
in the matter of inventions is conceded; yet in practical- 
ly all disputed instances the palm of victory is awarded. 

While critical readers will thus concur with the 
author’s confession, several points will attract their 
favorable attentions. In the reconstruction of America’s 
past eras the author exhibits exceptional talent. His 
insistence on the importance of communications throws 
into bold relief the value of such inventions as the steam- 
boat, the railroad and the telegraph. The last chapter 
issues a clarion call to moderns to reflect on their her- 
itage of material greatness. May it not be possible that 
this record concentrating as it does on things material 
has overlooked several social forces of importance? 

R. F. X. CAHILL 


First THE BiapE. By May Merrill Miller. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $3 
AROUND the portrait of one woman is woven this potent 
story of a formative period in American history. Be- 
ginning with the childhood of its heroine, the thread of 
the narrative winds through the Civil War and ends in 
the pioneer background of early California. 

First the Blade really combines two plots. The first 
half of the book tells credibly and humanly the story 
of Amelie McNeil’s girlhood in her father’s house in 
war-torn Missouri. In a rich background of family life 
each character is deftly drawn by the studied pen of 
May Merrill Miller. When Amelie marries a Californian, 
the second and more forceful half of the story begins. 
The unbelievable trials and the glorious achievements 
of the pioneers in the San Joaquin Valley of California 
are depicted with a sensitive hand. The story is really 
told through the eyes and emotions of its heroine, a mar- 
vellously fine character, honorable and believable. 

Here is a gem of a book for the reader who seeks a 
rich combination of adventure, history and romance, 
written with understanding and authenticity. 

JANE FRANCES MULLEN 


My CHANGELESS FRISND, TWENTY-THIRD SERIES. By 

Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J. Apostleship of Prayer, New 

York. 30 cents 

As It 1s Written. Series III. By Francis P. LeBuffe, 

S.J. America Press. 
THE first of these booklets needs no introduction, for 
each year brings another new addition to the Series and 
as they appear they are always eagerly sought after. 
This latest in the set stands on an equal footing with 
its predecessors as to content. Infancy Hidden Life is 
the third in the As It Is Written series and bids fair to 
enjoy the same popularity as My Changeless Friend. 
The author’s purpose in bringing out this new series 
is to give a simple method of meditating on the words 
of the Gospel, and for busy people it is ideal. Both these 
little books abound in spiritual refreshment for the 
soul who hungers after Divine Justice. Wm. H. Dopp 








ART 


AT the end of my last column I introduced a subject 
which is extremely delicate—censorship. It seems to me 
that this whole matter is of sufficient importance to de- 
serve a little further analysis. There is something re- 
pulsive to us as Americans in any suggestion of censor- 
ship, and certainly when it is applied to art it is of du- 
bious merit from a practical point of view, let alone 
from a point of view of the principles involved. It has 
generally been true in the past that attempts to suppress 
works of art on the ground that they are against public 
morals have usually ended by giving the work of art in 
question more publicity than it ever deserved and by en- 
suring that a great many more people see it than would 
have seen it if their attention had not been called to 
it by the activities of the censors. 

What is the proper formula in this matter for Catho- 
lics living in a democracy? Certainly this question has 
not yet been settled, and it does not look as though any 
adequate settlement is in the offing. We all know what 
has been done by the Legion of Decency with regard 
to moving pictures. And anyone who has followed from 
week to week the recommendations of the Legion must 
realize that they have shown a great deal of good sense 
and good taste; and yet other, similar bodies under 
Catholic auspices have not been free of criticism emanat- 
ing from Catholic sources. 

The problem today boils down to this: that we live in 
a society which is un-Christian and which refuses to ac- 
cept a great many of the moral standards which we 
insist upon as Christians. Those of us who are com- 
pletely adult do not seem likely to be very much af- 
fected by obscene and immoral art, but even those who 
pride themselves most on this point can never be sure. 
And certainly no one will deny that children and many 
grown people are very easily affected by graphic rep- 
resentations of immorality, which make it attractive. 
Certainly there is often more occasion for sin in an at- 
tractive work of art than there is in nature itself. 

What, then, is to be done about all this? I confess I 
do not know, but I am quite certain that as time goes 
on the problem will become even more acute. Unhappily 
we have no reason to believe that amorality, and—if I 
may coin a horrible barbarism—a-religion are going to 
diminish during the next ten or twenty years. This cer- 
tainly means that many works of art are going to be 
placed on exhibition or are even going to be used for 
the adornment of buildings, which we as Christians are 
bound to consider against morality and against religion. 
What should we do about it? It must always be re- 
membered that there would be no problem if our society 
were a Christian society, and that this being the case, 
it is only with the greatest hesitation that we should 
embark on campaigns which savor of censorship. 

These random reflections I hope may stimulate some 
thought on a question which is already acute, and which 
is likely to become more so. 

A recent issue of Life does an admirable job of report- 
ing the exhibition of contemporary sculpture at the 
Brooklyn Museum. The exhibition itself is well worth 
visiting, and it is pleasant to be able to comment on 
something which readers outside of the metropolitan 
area can at least examine at second-hand in another 
publication. In Life’s description of the revolution which 
has taken place in the art of sculpture, there was, to 
my mind, one important omission. It was not pointed 
out that the sculpture of the older school arose very 
largely from a dishonest and bad and artificial technique, 
which consisted in the sculptor’s modeling his subject 
in clay and then letting others execute it. It was the 
simple revolution against this false procedure that 
created the complex revolution in the whole art form. 

Harry Lorin BINSse 


THEATRE 








ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. It is hard to write with 
calmness of Robert Sherwood’s play about Abraham 
Lincoln. One is too deeply moved by it. What one longs 
to do is to transform oneself into a town and country 
crier, testifying on the highways and the byways alike 
that another work of genius has come to us, and is to be 
seen at the Plymouth Theatre, and that its producers are 
the Playwrights’ Company who, by producing it, have 
put us deeply in their debt. 

The play is history and the history is truth—and both 
offer us thrills and surprises. Mr. Sherwood’s Lincoln is 
no lay-figure of tradition on which he drapes the familiar 
trappings of an old story. There are moments when one 
hardly recognizes this Lincoln, but the explanation is 
immediate. We are shown a Lincoln we have never 
known, because he has never before been presented to us 
in those formative years in which a young giant was 
feeling at once his weakness and his strength, his limita- 
tions and his powers, his hesitations and his directness, 
and was in turn confused and dazed by them. We are 
shown a Lincoln not yet sure of himself, a Lincoln 
pathetically groping his way. 

The picture calls for mental readjustments of the sort 
Sherwood himself must have had to make as he groped 
his way through years of history and tradition, and back 
into Abraham Lincoln’s brain and heart. He found them 
both, and he shows them to us as they were before 
Destiny laid its heavy hand on the country boy’s shoul- 
der. He shows us what they became as the boy merged 
into the man, the man into the statesman, the statesman 
into the savior of his country. It is a great picture all 
along the way, though its background is incessant con- 
flict and tragedy. We see, with extraordinary clearness, 
the struggle, the development, and the final triumph of 
a great soul. It is not to be wondered at that the theme 
and its treatment drew from author, producers, director 
and players the best that was in each of them. It lit fires 
in their own souls. 

Inevitably, Mr. Sherwood has revealed the tragic lone- 
liness of his hero, his melancholy, the bleakness of his 
domestic life, the lack of outer support in his blackest 
hours. But with these he has given us the stir and action 
of great times; he has made us hear those trumpet calls 
whose mere memory stirs the blood. He has indicated, 
lightly but unmistakably, the parallels in our own time, 
by his vivid portrayal he has brought their lessons home 
to us. 

From start to finish of the play one figure dominates 
the scenes. At first it is the ungainly, self-questioning, 
indecisive youth in his log-cabin, at home in the condi- 
tions of pioneer prairie life, sharing its struggles, its 
pleasures, its humor. We watch the transformation of 
that youth into the man, the speaker, the debater, the 
law-maker. Like Sherwood, Mr. Raymond Massey, who 
plays the leading réle, has fallen in love with it. He not 
only looks like Lincoln (and his make-up is little short 
of perfection) but he is Lincoln. We see him change in 
many ways and before our eyes; but he is invariably 
Lincoln, with his doubts, his inner questionings, his de- 
veloping greatness. 

The company the new organization has brought to- 
gether could hardly be better, and Mr. Elmer Rice has 
directed it with the same inner light that illumines the 
work of the players. The difficult réles of Mary Todd and 
Ann Rutledge are acted with subtle understanding by 
Muriel Kirkland and Adele Longmire. Wendell Phillips 
does good character work as Herndon, and the other 
actors are plainly inspired by their leaders. Indeed, a 
performance of Abe Lincoln in Illinois is a highly in- 
spirational occasion. From the rise of the curtain to its 
final fall the audience is caught and held and thrilled by 
that inspiration. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





THE GREAT WALTZ. The brilliant inclusion of Johann 
Strauss’ most memorable music raises this elaborately 
staged career story to the level of a screen event. There 
have been other attempts to dramatize musicians which 
were partially successful only because of the score, but 
this film is a balanced blend of operetta and sentimental 
drama which will please casual audiences as well as 
delight Strauss enthusiasts. Julien Duvivier’s canvas is 
broad and spectacle is emphasized as the suitable back- 
ground for the magical waltzes. The triangle which com- 
plicated Strauss’ early life forms the basis of the plot, 
with a faithful wife at one point and a glamorous opera 
singer at the other. After she has sung his music to 
its greatest triumph, however, the soprano realizes the 
threat of tragedy and withdraws, leaving Strauss to 
progress to a climactic award from the Emperor Franz 
Joseph. The selections are superbly sung by Miliza Kor- 
jus and inciude Tales from the Vienna Woods, Artists 
Life and, of course, The Blue Danube. Fernand Gravet, 
as the composer, and Luise Rainer, as Poldi, are favored 
with sympathetic réles and receive fine support from 
Henry Hull, Hugh Herbert, Lionel Atwill and Al Shean. 
Lavish in production and lilting in tone, this is adult 
entertainment with a Continental polish. (MGM) 


THE YOUNG IN HEART. I. A. R. Wylie’s warmly hu- 
man comedy comes as a welcome relief from the boister- 
ous brand which has featured Hollywood’s recent suc- 
cesses. This is high comedy based on finely modulated 
characterization and it marks a return to restraint for 
which, in particular, director Richard Wallace is to be 
thanked. It presents the Carleton family, the gay ban- 
ditti, living on their wits and not doing too well when 
they fall in with an old woman who has come into a 
surprise fortune. Their regeneration is a subtly humor- 
ous appraisal of human nature and vindicates the audi- 
ence sympathy which will remain to them even in the 
midst of their deceptions. An excellent cast creates a 
whole gallery of charming portraits, led by Roland 
Young and Minnie Dupree and abetted by Janet Gaynor, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Paulette Goddard and Richard 
Carlson. The film is recommended as one of the pleas- 
antest experiences the screen has offered in years. (Uni- 
ted Artists) 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER. Shirley Temple con- 
tinues to be a minor phenomenon of the movie indus- 
try and a major entertainer in the popular estimation. 
Her appeal has survived the ordinarily fatal passage 
of time because she is a capable little actress and not 
merely a precocious child. When her father, a young 
architect, runs into hard times, the couple move from 
the penthouse to the basement of a building he designed. 
Their way back is opened up by Shirley’s dancing feet 
and innocent ingenuity. Irving Cummings has directed 
the piece with more than usual care for plausibility and 
the simple story takes precedence over the vaudeville 
content. Charles Farrell turns in a fine fatherly charac- 
terization and Joan Davis, Franklin Pangborn and Bert 
Lahr add a broad comedy touch. This is a superior ve- 
hicle for the star and wholesome amusement. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


TARNISHED ANGEL. A night-club hostess turned faith- 
healer is the dubious heroine of this weak melodrama 
which is altogether too much concerned with faith when 
hope seems to be the logical virtue to stress at the box- 
office. The size of a salvation mission’s nightly collec- 
tion, of all things, determines the lady to become an 
evangelist but she reforms in due time. Sally Eilers and 
Lee Bowman manage the leads in a rather pointless 
picture for adults. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


PEOPLE often feel they are conversant with current 
affairs only to discover when suddenly and unexpectedly 
faced by a quiz that they are not so well informed on 
the history of the day as they had supposed. It is benefi- 
cial for everyone to wrestle occasionally with a question- 
naire. The thing should be done nonchalantly, without 
perturbation or other forms of nervousness. Only by an 
approach of this sort can enduring fruit be garnered. 
. . . In order to accommodate the underprivileged, quiz- 
zically speaking, the following quiz is provided. All the 
questions contained in it refer to current events—things 
that have happened here in the United States within the 
last two weeks, things that every well-informed observer 
of the American scene should know. . . . Those finding 
it difficult to answer the questions, will find a “pony” 
giving all the answers printed below. Give yourself 
twenty points for each question answered correctly. With 
the aid of the “pony” everyone should earn a high mark. 


Questions on Current Affairs: 


1. (a) What mistake occurred during the week? (b) 

What did the man notice? (c) Where did this hap- 

pen? (d) What did the man do afterward? 

(a) What did a magistrate tell a man who invented 

a new method of wooing? (b) What was this new 

method? 

3. (a) What connection did dill pickles have with some- 
thing? (b) Name the town and State. 

4. (a) What surprising event took place? (b) Describe 
the shape of the egg. (c) Who laid it? 

5. (a) What did who ask? (b) What did the attendant 
answer? (c) Give the rest of the conversation. (d) 
Where did all this occur? 


to 
° 


Answers to questionnaire on Current Affairs: 


1. (a) In filling his pipe with tobacco a man made the 
mistake of inserting a bullet also into the pipe bowl. 
(b) After he lit the pipe the man noticed an explo- 
sion. He noticed also that one of his gold teeth had 
been blasted out of his mouth. (c) This happened in 
Bedford, Ind. (d) He bought a new pipe, ordered a 
new gold tooth. 

2. (a) The magistrate warned the man he would be 
sent to jail if he didn’t scrap the new method of woo- 
ing. (b) The man anxious to win the attention of a 
girl to his suit, ordered a hearse to be parked in 
front of her home. He was standing beside it sing- 
ing sentimental songs when the policeman arrested 
him. 

3. (a) A candidate for office passed out dill pickles to 
his constituents instead of campaign cigars. (b) Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

4. (a) An egg of unusual shape was laid. (b) It was 
shaped like a football, having ridges resembling the 
stitching and lacing of a pigskin. (c) A hen laid it. 
All the talk about football may have subtly influenced 
the hen, psychologists thought. 

5. (a) A man asked: “Where am I?” (b) The attendant 
responded: “You are in the morgue.” (c) The man: 
“T’m not dead.” 

The attendant: “You were pronounced dead.” 

The man: “I remember now. I was in a fight.” 

The attendant: “You seemed dead. When we opened 

this eyelid there was no reflex action in your eye.” 

The man: “No wonder. It’s a glass eye.” 

(d) All this occurred in San Francisco, California. 
THE PARADER 





